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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



INITIAL SPECIAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT AND LONGITUDINAL OUTCOMES OF 
PRESCHOOL- AND KINDERGARTEN-IDENTIFIED HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



STUDY DESCRIPTION 

wo? , the 1Q P ,V 8age ° f the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94- 
u J ' maJ ° r chan S es in the identification and provision of services 
to handicapped children occurred. The law was enacted both to assure 
handicapped students access to appropriate and equitable educational 
services and to enhance these students' educational attainments. The broad 
requirements of P.L. 94-142 gave rise to a national "experiment" in early 
identification of students and the provision of special education services 
in the least restrictive environment appropriate. It was hoped, as with 
other early childhood efforts, that the early identification of at-risk or 
impaired children would lead to later deficits being eliminated or reduced. 

Since the law's passage, many questions have been raised regarding the 
soundness of the educational theories on which it is based and the effects 
of program participation. The present study, The Preschool Retrospective 
tS&l , Project, conducted by the Montgomery County Public Schools 

(MCPS„ examined two issues which have received increasing attention: the 
efficacy of early identification of children with special needs and the 
effects of program participation. Furthermore, this study represented a 
unique opportunity to assemble detailed information about what actually 
happens to a large number of handicapped children who have access to a wide 
range of services from birth as they move through a public school system. 

The overall purpose of this study was to look at how children, identified as 
handicapped while preschoolers and kindergarteners, had progressed in their 
school careers three to nine years after initial identification The 
findings presented in this report address questions regarding early 
dM "' Mtl ?« Procedures and the outcomes of early intervention! 
In addition, because of local and national interest in the effects of 
selected demographic characteristics on special education placement and 
outcomes, the study also looked at possible interactions of race, sex and 
family status characteristics with both identification and outcomes 
Specifically, the study addressed the following questions: 

1. Are early identification procedures operating effectively? 

2. Does initial placement status differ for children from different 
demographic groups? 

3. What are the outcomes of program participation? 

4. Do the outcomes of program participation differ for children from 
different demographic groups? 
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The study objectives „ er e addressed through the collection of retrospective 

ha h* ?V«Vi dent records of Preschool- and kindergarten-identified 

handicapped children. The sample included 620 children enrolled in MCPS 

tl g ^l 9 , 83 " 8 * SCh ° 01 yeaC Wh ° fiCSt " ceived s P"ial education services 
through MCPS as preschoolers between 1974 and 1980 or as kindergarteners 
between 1979 and 1981. Children in the sample ranged from those with mild 
speech and language impairments first identified as five year olds to 
multiply handicapped children identified at birth. 

Student records were summarized using a project-developed form to code 
information on educational placement history and demographic 
characteristics. With respect to placement histories, the study focused on 
handicapping condition and placement level., The study also examined 
ETSESf histories as they relate to demographic factors. These included 
„ g Vf 7 lnt ° SP8Cial education > "x, race, family si 2e , and 
parental education and occupation. Parental occupation and education were 
used as indicators of family socioeconomic status (SES). Race and SES were 
treated as separate variables in the analyses and thus racial and 
socioeconomic comparisons are reported separately. 

FINDINGS 

EARLY IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES 

Early identification procedures appear to be operating effectively insofar 
as the more seriously impaired children were identified as handicapped 
before they reached kindergarten and at younger ages within the preschool 

iSSJEVf ^ ecif ^ Cally ' the composition of the preschool- and kindergarten- 
identified samples revealed the following: 6 

o While the preschool sample included several children with severe 
impairments or with handicaps which should be readily apparent in 
very young children (e.g., hearing, visual, and orthopedic 
impairments), very few such youngsters were found in the 
kindergarten-identified sample. 

o Of the few seriously impaired children entering MCPS special 
education as five year olds, most had actually been identified as 
handicapped before kindergarten, either by MCPS or elsewhere, but 
did not receive services through MCPS until they entered 
kindergarten. " — 

o Within the preschool sample, children with the most serious 
impairments were identified at younger ages and were placed in 
more intensive services than those with milder deficits. 

H ^i e J. er ' in / tial 8 P eclal education status differed with respect to the 
folliin" """"^ 8tatUSand race * Specifically, the study found the 

o Within the preschool sample, children from higher SES families 
and whites were more likely to be identified before age four, to 
be labeled as multihandicapped, and to be placed in self-contained 
preschool special education programs. Lower SES children and 
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blacks were often not identified until four years of age when they 
entered the Head Start Program, and subsequently were classified 
as speech impaired and received itinerant services. 

o Among the kindergarten-identified handicapped children white 
children were more likely to be labeled as speech impaired and 
placed in itinerant services, while blacks and children from lower 
SES families were more likely to be classified as learning 
disabled. 

J« !H n, « 1 # t f PP6B ? that 6arly identif Nation procedures have been effective 
Thoof y J" g m °v e seriou sly impaired children in Montgomery County. 

lltlt ? IT™ T\^, 55 successful in locating less severely impaired 

black children and children from lower SES families. This possibility is 
explored further in the discussion of the results in Chapter 5. 

THE OUTCOMES OF PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN INTERVENTION 

One frequently used indicator of the effectiveness of early intervention is 
whether children require less intensive services or no service- at al^ 
during their later school years. To examine this indicator, the *tudy 
looked at services received by students in elementary school. 

The analyses showed that consistent with the severity of the Impairments of 

et:-'rr W '^ ntl A fled 1 Cblldren ' Mny still required special Tdu"^ in 
elementary school. A relatively small percentage were no longer receiving 
special services. Specifically, the study found that: receding 

o Eighty-seven percent of the preschoolers were still receiving 
some level of special education services in 1984, including 60 
percent who were enrolled in self-contained special education. 

o Among the preschool-identified children, 13 percent were no longer 
considered handicapped, 17 percent had moved to less restrictive 
environments, 53 percent remained in the same amount of service, 
and 17 percent required a greater amount of service uur to nine 
years after identification. 

o Those preschoolers most likely to require less intensive 
placements at the end of the follow-up period were initially 
identified asv^peech impaired rather than multihandicapped, began 

cvc / 1 , e 1 d , ucatlon in lower i^els of service, and were from higher 
SES families. 

The findings for the kindergarten-Identified children reflected their milder 
Nonet^W» a J , la f« er P^^tage no longer requiring services. 

« ' of those still being served required services as 

Intensive or more intensive than those received In kindergarten 

Specifically, the study found that: Kindergarten. 

o Sixty-eight percent of the kindergarteners continued to receive 
some level of special education services in 1984; only 25 percent 
required self-contained settings. 

o Within the kindergarten-identified sample, 32 percent were no 



longer considered handicapped, 7 percent had moved to a less 
restrictive environment, 30 percent remained in the same amount 

, rvke ; an <! 31 Pf rcent "quired a greater amount of service by 
third or fourth grade. 3 

o Kindergarteners initially placed in lower levels of service 
those labeled speech impaired, children from higher SES families' 
and girls tended to require l ess intense services in 1984 than the 
other children in the kindergarten sample. 

S* 8 ^'*^! d3ta °» s P ecial education outcomes indicate that roughly one- 
third of those children who were identified as handicapped i„ preschool or 
kindergarten had moved to less restrictive environments or were no longer 11 
special education in elementary school. These were primarily the more mUdly 
impaired youngsters. Many of the more seriously impaired children Ji the 
sample remained in self-contained special educa tion three to nine years 

If V 1 «; t I flCatl0n ' In addltlon > Preschoolers and kindergarteners from 
higher SES families were more likely to be in less intenf"e serv fces 
several years after identification than -their lower SES peers. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The primary objectives of this study were to examine the overall 
effectiveness of early identification and program participation for young 
handicapped children. With respect to these two objectives, the ItZy 
results bear good news for early special educators and for MCPS. The study 
findings suggest that early identification procedures are operating 

ThT^ Serl ° USlJ ; 'V* 1 ™' Children bef ° re the'y reach 
kindergarten The more severely impaired youngsters and those with 

handicaps which are readily identifiable in infancy 8 were identif lea before 
age five and at younger ages within the preschool years, while less serious 
handicaps emerged with increasing frequency in kindergarten. Regarding^ 
efficacy of early intervention, the findings on 1984 speciaHducation 
placement status indicate that for roughly one-third of the children 
particularly those with milder impairments, early intervention, either in 
preschool or kindergarten, has resulted m a reduced need for services three 
to nine years later. ces tnree 

Many of the the more seriously impaired youngsters remained in self- 
contained special education in 1984. Such results could be interpreted to 
mean that early intervention is effective with mildly impaired children but 
not with severely impaired or multihandicapped children. On the other tend 
to measure the effectiveness of early intervention in terms of school age 
placements may be setting up false expectations for what such intervention 
can accomplish, particularly for children with more serious handicaps In 

T\ t r £ 8 th6Se flndlnSS ln termS ° f MCPS P° llc y> « should be empna'sizea" 
that different expectations are appropriate for children with differed 

^rvic? 8 Th,,*?' S ° me Childr6n alWayS requlre an lnt ^ve amount of 

service. This does not necessarily mean that intervention is ineffective 
for these children. Rather, it may be that getting out of special education 
effective V lnt ; enslve services is not an appropriate index of the 
effectiveness of early intervention for these more severely impaired 
youngsters other outcomes, such as the impact of early intervention on the 
family and on the child's adaptive behavior, should also be considered 



The study also looked at whether initial placement status and the outcomes 
of program participation differed for children from different demographic 
groups, small but statistically significant socioeconomic and racial 
differences were found in initial special education status. Specifically 

were more likely tc The 

iden tif led before ^ge four, classified as multlhandicapped, and placed in 
8 ! lf J C ° nt / ined P re8ch001 Programs. Less severely impaired blacks and 
children^from lower SES homes were often not identified until four or five 

^! r Mf^ a , ge u W /c. they entered Head Start or kindergarten. Children 
identified in Head Start were labeled speech impaired and received itinerant 
services. Among the kindergarten-identified children, whites were more 
likely to be labeled speeca impaired and placed in itinerant services, while 
blacks and children from lower SES families were more likely to be 
classified as learning disabled. 

y^V^V^- 1 ? 1 educatlon outcomes of these preschool- and kindergarten- 
identified chUdren were examined several years later, students from lower 
SES families i were more likely to be placed in more intensive levels of 
service^in .1984, than their higher SES peers. These socioeconomic 
Jif!!£?*f?; / n elemen t«y special education placements were found when 
initial differences in handicapping condition and placement level were 
cpntrolled. This means that for children initially identified with the same 

tit fL?£A " d / l8Ced in the 88me level of service » th °*e from 

There are at least two possible explanations for the socioeconom? c and 
racial differences found in initial and later special education placements 
One possibility is that identification and placement procedures work 
differently for students from different SES and racial groups. Another 
explanation could be that these children were accurately identified and 
placed but that the emergence and development of impairments are different 
for students from different SES and racial groups. 

The data collected in this study do not permit firm conclusions to be drawn 
regarding the extent to which either of these explanations is true. And it 
is possible that both of these alternatives to some extent are responsible 
for the socioeconomic and racial differences found in initial and later 
special education status. Regardless of the explanation, from an MCPS policy 
S"/;" *?» the /« differences in special education outcomes for handicapped 
children from different socioeconomic backgrounds are of concern. It is 
recommended that the identification and placement process be studied 
further to determine whether changes need to be made to assure that children 
from all socioeconomic groups are appropriately served. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 

? 6 , P fl ?c Sage ,° f the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94- 
in l ?. ' ™ a J or ^ han S es ^ the identification and provision of services 
to handicapped children occurred. The law was enacted both to assure 
handicapped students access to appropriate and equitable educational 
services and to enhance these students' educational attainments. The broad 
requirements of P.L. 94-142 gave rise to a national "experiment" in early 
identification of students and the provision of special education services 
nVL f ZffZ * A ^ironment appropriate, It was hoped, as with 
other early childhood efforts, that the early identification of at-risk or 
impaired children would lead to later deficits being eliminated or reduced. 

Since the law's passage, many questions have been raised regarding the 
soundness of the educational theories on which it is based and the effects 
llniVS?,* P a ^ tic /P ation - The present study The Preschool Re trospec tive 
ffi&f « P "^ eCt con d"cted by the Montgomer y County Public School s 
(MCPS) examined two issues which have received increasing attention: the 
tff^ Cy , * identifi "tion of children with special needs and the 

effects of program participation. 

This study represented a unique opportunity to assemble detailed information 
about what actually happens to a large number of young handicapped children 
in a public school system. Montgomery County serves, on an annual basis, 
? n n 5?^" 81 ■ ■ handlca PP^, ; children with a broad range of special needs 
•■ ^11.. different programs. In addition, MCPS offers a continuum of services 
and has a state mandate for serving handicapped children from zero to five 
years, of age.^ Finally, MCPS maintains a computerized pupil data base which 
facilitated the location of children who had previously received special 
education as preschoolers or kindergarteners. Because of these conditions, 
the study was able to examine what happens when young handicapped children 
nave access to a wide range of services from birth. 

OBJECTIVES 

The overall purpose of this study was to look at how children, identified as 
handicapped while preschoolers and kindergarteners, had progressed in their 
school careers three to nine years after initial identification. The 
findings presented in this report address questions regarding early 
^ n P r ° cedures and the outcomes of early intervention. In 

addition because of local and national interest in the effects of selected 
demographic characteristics on special education placement and outcomes, the 
study also looked at possible interactions of race, sex, and family status 
characteristics with both identification and outcomes. Specifically, the 
study addressed the following questions: 
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1. Are early identification procedures operating effectively? 

2. Does initial placement status differ for children from different 
demographic groups? 

3. What are the outcomes of program participation? 

4. Do the outcomes of program participation differ for children from 
different demographic groups? 

Are early identification procedures operating effectively? 

This research question was addressed in two ways. First, the study examined 
the composition of the sample to determine the extent to which children 
with severe impairments or with handicaps which should be identifiable at 
very young ages (e.g., visual, hearing, and orthopedic impairments) were 
1^?? 8 1 j! D u tified aS P res choolers and kindergarteners. Handicapping 
conditions which are readily apparent in very young children and very 
serious impairments should be identified prior to kindergarten. The extent 
L W Mf\ S ri J paired children and youngsters with these more easily 
identifiable handicaps emerge in kindergarten can indicate whether or not 
early identification procedures were operating effectively. Secondly, the 
S Sm2. at the dem °graphic characteristics which were related to the 

child s age at identification, initial handicap classification, and initial 
placement level to determine whether early identification and initial 
placement procedures operate differently for different groups in the county 



What are the outcomes of prograa participation? 

The ideal research design for determining the outcomes of an intervention is 
the experimental control group design. In the case of early special 
education this would mean identifying two similar group, of ' young 
handicapped children and providing services for one group while the other 
aIZ ? " m ^ ned ""treated." While a control group may be desirable for 
demonstrating that an outcome can be unequivocably linked to an inter- 
vention, identifying such a group would be unethical and also illegal in 
Maryland, which mandates services to young handicapped children under six 
years or age. 

i?ii??;* b - «2^?M-;«M lta W« comparison group, this study explored the 
effectiveness of early intervention in terms of the placement outcomes of 
young handicapped children who received preschool or kindergarten special 
nf?n! k D ' , Sev " al recent studies of e arly intervention have defined impact 
using broad criteria such as special education placement or grade retention 
(Schweinhart and Weikart, 1980; Lazar and Darlington, 1982). In this 
tradition the primary focus of the analyses was on global indicators of 
actual school performance such as subsequent need for special education, 
subsequent type and level of special education placement, and subsequent 
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handicap label. 1 These special education outcomes were examined in relation 
initial^ S ^"S' 1 ha , ndi ^PPing condition, age at identification" 
initial placement level, and demographic characteristics. 

OVERVIEW OF SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 

The study objectives were addressed through the collection of retrospective 

h«n^, r a °n ?Y«?/ W,t "v° rdS ° f P rescho °l- and kindergarten-identified 
handicapped children. The sample included 620 children enrolled in MCPS 

thro^h^CPS 8 '' 8 ' k first received special education service 

through MCPS as preschoolers between 1974 and 1980 or as kindergarteners 
between 1979^ 1981. Consequently, three to nine years of follow-up date 
were^available on, these children, depending on the year they entered service" 

^ I 86 8t identifiCati ° n - Children in the sample varied considerably 
as to the type and severity of their handicaps, from those with mild speech 
and language impairments first identified in kindergarten to multiply 
handicapped children identified at birth. p y 

Student records were summarized using a project-developed form to code 
information on educational placement historv and demographic 
characteristics. With respect to placement histories,' the study focused on 
handicapping condition and placement level. The study also examined 

the'cnnd? iSt ° rieS 88 ^ rel8te t0 demographic factors^ These included 
the child's age at entry into special education, sex, race, family size and 

P tfr \l UCati ° n occu P ation - ^rental occupation and education w^f 
used as indicators of family socioeconomic status. 

Chapter 2 provides more information on the sample and methodology used to 
Z reSearCh S Uestion8 ' The d ata which addresses these questions are 
i?i? d „ S u e P aratel y for the Preschool-identified and kfndergar tin- 
identified children. Chapter 3 contains the findings regarding fnltial 
placement and special education outcome for children who first received 
special education services as preschoolers. In Chapter A data are 

S' Dt f, 0 '^ in i tial placement and >P«cial education outcomes " 
children first identified as handicapped in kindergarten. Chapter 5 offers 

implications ' lRdingS relati ° n t0 the reSearch and their 



1. Another approach to studying the effectiveness of early intervention is 

identif^^H^' 00 " 168 ° f bh i ldren wlth similar handicaps who were 
identtfiedxat.diffaren^ages.^It was originally planned to compare the 
outcomes of the preschool- and kindergarten-identified children with similar 
handicaps to determine whether children with similar impairments who 
received special education in preschool fared better than those JE did not 
IfflL UntU kinder S arten J such a finding would support the 

^r 8S °/ earli6r interv ention. But the comparison of the preschool 
and kindergarten outcomes turned out to be an inappropriate research 
question for this sample because the two groups were so different at 
identif^tion. Overall, the preschool-identified children were more 
seriously impaired than the kindergarten-identified youngsters (see Appendix 
A) .and ; received different services because of differential program 
availability -at the- preschool and school age levels. program 
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METHODOLOGY 

SAMPLE 



The sample included 620 children enrolled in MCPS during the 1983-84 school 

lTll-79 or eC i e 9 i 7? d «n PeCial u edUCatl0n SerViCeS thrOUgh MCPS as Preschoolers in 
1978 79 or 1979-80 or who were identified as handicapped while in MCPS 
kindergarten in 1979-80 or 1980-81. Thus, the sampleconsis ted of two 
cohorts each of preschool- and kindergarten-identified handicapped children! 
Three to nine years of follow-up data were available on these children 
depending on the year in which they were identified and their age at initial 
special education placement. The four groups of handicapped children, their 

[ililV™ JL3 s ^ cia foiio d wr tion servlce ' their age at initiai S " Vi "' - 

Year Child First Received Group (Age) at Child's Age at End of 

Special Education First Service Follow-up (1983-84° 

1978 " 7 ?Q^ r « earller) p "school (Birth to four) Five to nine 

iy/y ~ au Preschool (Birth to four) Four to eight 

1979 ~ 80 Kindergarten (Five) Nlne 

1980-81 Kindergarten (Five) Eight 

The 1978-79 preschool group included any child who was receiving special 

?w! 38 3 P reschooler 1978-79; this meant that some of 

these children had started services as early as 1974-75. These children 
were included to provide a longer follow-up period where possible. Sample 
ChapterTs'and 6 ^ P^school and kindergarten groups are detailed In 

DATA COLLECTION 

Tl!L^ t ^ y HT ra i, ned th ! lon S itudinal outcomes of preschool- and kindergarten- 
identified handicapped children by looking at their educational placement 
histories from initial special education placement into elementary school 
retrospectively through the review of student records. 

The school records of each child were summarized, using an extensive 
project-developed form to code information on educational placement history 
and demographic characteristics. To guarantee the validity and reliability 
of the record review data collected, firm decision rules for coding were 
developed and intercoder reliability „as periodically monitored. Over the 
five-month data collection period, intercoder agreement between the two 
reviewers averaged 94 percent. Although student records were the primary 
source of placement history data, the MCPS computerized student data base 
Computerized Educational Data System (CEDS) was used- to , supply any 
information missing from the records or clarify any ambiguous information. 

With respect to placement histories, the following information was recorded 
for each school year from special education entry through 1983-84: date of 



IZerZ ' ■ , , * 5 ^ leV6l; disabilit y c ode(s), level of service, and 
program; related services; total hours per week of special education 
services; percentage of time in regular classroom and subjects i„ whicn 
mainstreamed, if any; other special help received; and areas of need. 

cW«^ d VJf 0 eXa " ined educational histories as they relate to demographic 
seT ethM < "/* Th6S / lnCl , U t ed ^ f0ll0Win g child background information: 
order P a ? T'/ JV 1 /*' Cltlzenshl P> P r ^ary language, and birth 
* , *™^y I background information was also coded and included the 
following: number of parents and siblings in the household, parental 

t A U ull\T , ° CCUpatlon ' and chan 8 e ^ the family structure since special 
education entry. * 

DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT MEASURES 

To address the research questions on the effectiveness of early identifica- 
n^tr°? !, S 'w he , StUdy examlned the initial special education status of 
dSiST I**"? kinder g ar u ten - ld ^t:ified handicapped children and the 
demographic factors which were related to this initial status. I„ these 
analyses, the outcome measures were the following: 

o Initial handicapping condition 
o Initial placement level 

o Age at initial special education service (only for preschoolers) 

Initial special education status as summarized by these variables was 
examined in relation to the child's demographic characteristics which 
included the following independent measures: 

o Sex 

o Race 

o Socioeconomic status (SES) 

o Number of parents in the household 

o Number of siblings 

B E fnr?H»?fi 7 ^ parents ' occupation or educational level (see Appendix 
B for a detailed explanation of how this variable was derived) Parental 

Til C l£° n 3nd ° CCUP f J 0 "'. nUmber ° f ParentS ln the household, and number of 
siblings were recorded when the child entered special education. 



^rvrM Sing I he StU , dy . objectives regarding the effectiveness of early 

1 ntl ;* ,? 6 StUdJ : f ° CUSed ° n the Chlld ' s s P eclal education status in 
1983-84. For these analyses, the outcome measures included: 



o Level of service in March, 1984 
o Handicapping condition in March, 1984 



o 



Change in amount of service required from identification to March, 
1984 (an indicator of movement to a less or more restrictive 
environment) 

waTexlmi^f Y" T,? ** ^v. 3 " 84 38 re P resen ^ d by these three variables 
flniS l 1 relation to the child's initial special education status 

the ch nd^ n H P ' S?"? Placement level > and age at identification) and 
vfriabl es i' r 8 H raP K chaM "eristics. In addl "on to the five demographic 
variables listed above, another demographic variable was included in the 

o 5 1 c: 
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?e a B lyB d«?h "I? 8PeClal 6dUcati0n status * change in family structure 
i^'J *'r TC3 > ° T " raarr ^ of parent(s)) from special education 



entry to 1983-84 
DATA ANALYSIS 



0 
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To synthesize and summarize the large number of cases reviewed, two analytic 
approaches were employed. Descriptive statistics, which included means 
frequencies, and cross tabulations, were used to aggregate the informaUon 
d a iff 0 er e C n a t Se % and '° '""If ^ P ercenta S" of children who eiperiencS 
initial sn Trr a " 0rding t0 their dem °S"Phic characteristics and 
eac inl f 8 ! educa "° n ^atus. Separate analyses were performed for 
each initial special education status variable and for each demographic 
variable. For example, the mean initial placement level for black and white 
children and the percentage of children Identified as speech and language 
impaired who required different levels of service in 1983-84 were tabled 

caution" CentageS d6rlVed fr ° m Sma11 Sampl6S (N) Sh ° Uld be interpreted with 

There were significant intercorrela tions among the two sets of independent 
measures, thermographic variables, and the initial special education 
status variables. Race, SES, number of parents, number of siblings and 

frr'nto^ Tn^" ,lff,lflc »^ intercorrela ted r"s ranged 

from 11 to .35, p<.05), as were age at identification, initial placement 

s JustTca^ \ n si^fT ndiCa? ( ;' S >, fr0m t0 - 66 ' P< - 001) ' T ° d ete P rm a i C n e e m the 
statistical significance and the independence of the relationship between 
any one of these variables and the outcome measure, a multiple regression 
technique was employed. Since there were very few American Indian (N-l) 
m? D ^i^' " H u i8 P anic < N=23 > children in the sample, only black and 
Lclu'del in ""eh 1 3 C T lBt \ Set ° f data ° n the dem °S"Phic variables were 
Te effec? Tf " n ^ Bl «- Regression provides information about 

the effect of a variable when controlling for all other variables, for 
example, the effect of race when SES is held constant. Thus, the regression 
analyses permitted the determination of which predictor variables, among a 
set of intercorrelated variables, were independently related to the outcome 
measure in question. outcome 

DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 

Definitions regarding level of service and handicapping condition are key to 
the reader's understanding of this study. V 

Level of Service 

Level^of service* is based on three f ac tors:, 

° :-The .setting -in which the special education services are delivered 

inanV i reg K la i r cla " ro ° m ' "source room, special classroom, 
special school, residential program, home, or hospital) 

° ^nV^^^ ° f V 8 " vices ^- e -. direct, consultative, 

monitoring, or assessment) 

° T1 My£ re quency of the services, (number of hours per week) 
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MCPS-ofrers a continuum of services, from Level 1 in which the child is 
served in -a general education program with consultative service available to 
,the,.teacher,..,to^Level 6 in which the child receives 24~hour programming in a 
residential setting. In addition, Level 7 services are provided in the 
student s home or in a hospital when the child is unable to attend a special 
program and include home-based instruction for handicapped infants. The 
MCPS continuum of services is illustrated in Appendix C, and detailed level 
of service definitions are provided in Appendix D. This continuum and the 
respective service level definitions are based on the Maryland State 
Department of Education Special Education COMAR 13A.05.0l. 

This continuum of services represents a simplified way of quantifying the 
intensity of special education services that the child received each year 
Initial placement level and level of service in 1984 were used as 
indicators of the intensity of services that a child required at 
identification and at the end of the follow-up period. The use of service 
level as an outcome measure was based on the assumption that it reflects the 
intensity of the child's special education needs. Consequently, level of 
service in 1984 reflected the effectiveness of preschool and kindergarten 
special education with a reduction in the child's intensity of services 
suggesting an effective intervention. 

In addition, since level of service quantified intensity of service it 
permitted the examination of changes in the amount of service a child 
received from identification in preschool or kindergarten to several years 
later in 1983-84. This change was used to reflect the child's movement to 
service provision in a less or more restrictive environment. For the 
purposes of these analyses, -Levels 4 through 7 which all represent full-time 
special education were' combined, with any student moving within these four 
levelsv counted as experiencing "no change in amount of service." Children 
initially placed in these levels had to move subsequently into Level 3 or 
less services to be considered in a less restrictive environment. This was 
done because of the,liraited range of services available to preschoolers;, 
full-time special- education services for preschoolers Were generally only 
available at Level 5 or Level 7 during the years 1978-79 and 1979-80: few 
Level,4^school^based programs existed at this time. This also meant that 
Levels 5 and 7 preschoolers were likely to move to a lower level of s»rvic» 
in elementary school merely because of the service levels available to" them 
in preschool. 

Handicapping Condition 

Handicapping condition was included as both an independent and dependent 
measure because it reflects the nature of the child's general deficits and 
permitted the study of the their developmental course. The child's 
handicapping condition was based on the primary disability code recorded on 
the child's IEP (i.e., the first one listed) or when necessary, inferred 
from the child s program placement and services received (e.g., speech and 
language impaired for a child receiving only speech therapy). MCPS uses 11 
handicapping classifications which are based on the Maryland State 
Department of Education Special Education COMAR 13A.05.01 (see Appendix E 
for these definitions). Children who were labeled with more than one 
disability code were classified according to their primary handicapping 
condition and were not included in the category "multihandicapped." Speech 
impaired and language impaired children are combined under the 
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classification "speech and language impaired" which is sometimes referred to 
as 'speech impaired" in this report. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND LIMITATIONS 
Attrition 



1. 
2. 



One methodological limitation of any longitudinal study is the problem of 
attrition, that is, the loss of cases over time. Attrition is a concern in 
fv a n a M UP f reS ? r , 6CaUSe the reSUltS f ° r stud ents who are no longer 
3 f St i dy S y n0t be the Same as those for the students that are! 

In determining the effects of attrition on a study's findings, the following 
two questions must be addressed: wing 

How many of the subjects who originally received the program are 
available for study at the end of the follow-up period? 

Is the sample of subjects available for study at the end of the 
follow-up period similar in composition to all subjects who 
received the program in question? 

^c^H 1118 S ? dy f mPle ' a PP roxlraate ly 1-290 children were found who 

received special education services through MCPS during the years 1978-81 as 
preschoolers or kindergarteners. About 840 of these children or 65 percent 
continued to be enrolled in MCPS in 1983-84. Thus, the major! ty 'of t"e 
original sample was available for study. ' tM 

llmlZ^ P ° SS f ble to determine the similarity in demographic and handicap 
composition between the original 1,290 children and the 840 children who 

r^iVfY 11 en f° lle V n MCPS in 1983-84. Demographic data were only 
available on those children currently enrolled in MCPS in 1983-84. ?he 
handicapping conditions of the kindergarten-identified children were known 
before the sample was selected, but the preschool-identified children were 
mi. u T P r °g ram enrollment lists which did not always reflect the 
chixd s handicap and which were not always complete. To the extent that the 
sample of children differs from the sample originally served, the findings 
of the present study may be biased. 85 
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Chapter 3 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT AND OUTCOMES 
OF PRESCHOOL-IDENTIFIED HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



SUM1ARY 



ee identified at the preschool level fell Into one of two groups- 

children Identified from birth to three years old as either multihandicapped or 
sp^ topaired. and .placed in self-contained preschool p^s^ ^y^^rs 
identified as speech impaired four year olds and placed in itinerant speech 
therapy! SES and race were weak but statistically significant predictors of . 
initial special education status. Children from lower SES families and blacks 
tended to be identified at the age of four, labeled speech impaired, and provided 
itinerant services; higher SES children and whites were more often labeled 
multihandicapped and placed to self-contained preschool programs before age four. 

When education status was examined four to nine years later, 30 percent of the 
preschoolers had moved to less restrictive environments, including 13 percent who 
were no longer considered handicapped; 53 percent maintained their level of 
service; 17 percent had moved to more restrictive environments; and 60 percent 
were to full-time special education programs. For the younger students, handicap 
classification to preschool directly predicted the child's handicap several years 
later. And, children identified as speech impaired were more likely to be to lower 
service levels than those initially identified as having other handicapping 
conditions. Children labeled learning disabled to 1984-a label not used before -* 
school age-were most likely to come from the older preschoolers originally 
identified as speech impaired by the Head Start Program. 

?f wa ^ f ^if^ntly but weakly related to 1984 special education status. 
Specifically, children from lower SES families were more likely to be to greater 
levels of service than their higher SES peers, 

PRESCHOOL SAMPLING STRATEGY 

The preschool sample consisted of 335 children enrolled in MCPS in 1983-84 

igya^g^r^To^n 31 ed " Cation services through MCPS as preschoolers in 
1978 79 or 1979-80. More specifically, criteria for inclusion in the 
preschool sample were the following: 

o Age criterion: That the child was from birth to four years of age 

^oio «n rV /v ln fo^ 68 ^^ 1 S v PeCial educat ion program in 1978-79 or 
1979-80 (born 1974 to 1980) 

° Special education criterion: That the child received Level 2 or 
above special education services through MCPS for the first time 
as a preschooler (ages birth through four) 

o Enrollment criterion : That the child was continuously enrolled in 
MCPS from initial service through 1983-84 so that complete 
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placement information could be obtained for each intervening 
year. a 



The names of children who were enrolled in preschool special education in 

e if\ er 1978 ; 7 , 9 °f 1979 " 8 ° We " obtaine * from six MCPS preschool programs 
which served handicapped children and from the MCPS Placement Office which 
monitored the placement of handicapped children in four nonpublic preschool 
programs. Thus, the handicapped preschoolers in the sample attended several 
different P"school special education programs, both public and nonpublic, 
which serve children with a wide range of handicapping conditions. 

T ?^ 1StS ° f ^"schoolers receiving services in 1978-79 included some 
children who had been served in previous years. Consequently, the sample 
included children who first were placed in special education in 1974-75 
through 1979-80. Since all children were followed through 1983-84 the 
length of the follow-up period varied from four to nine years. Table 3 1 
shows the number of children who started services at different ages and how 
many years they were followed. The majority of the preschool sample started 
services in 1978-79 or 1979-80 and thus were followed four to five years 

Once the student names had been obtained, the children were located bv 
searching the MCPS computerized pupil data base for current enrollment 
status. Approximately 390 children who met the sample selection criteria 
W uff, . SlnCe the study desi g n "quired about 300 preschool-identified 

children, the sample was selected with an emphasis on including children 
with low-incidence handicaps (mental retardation; hearing, visual 
emotional, or orthopedic impairments; and multiple handicaps) and children 
from programs for which the enrollment lists were incomplete. Children from 
the remaining programs were proportionately sampled until a sample of 
approximately 300 children was located. The final sample of 335 children^ 
was^ot intended to represent the distribution of handicaps or the number of 
children served by different programs in the preschool-identified MCPS 
population but instead to include as many seriously impaired preschoolers as 
possible; 



1. Exceptions were made for 13 children who attended a preschool program, 
graduated from special education before age five, but remained in the countv 

Itfnir^' in 3t 326 f iVe ' Th6Se children could not maintain 

continuous MCPS enrollment because the school system does not offer 
preschool programs for nonhandicapped children (except Head Start which is 
for low-income families). However, these 13 children were included in the 
analyses • 

2. Examination of student records revealed that some children, who were 
thought to have first received special education in kindergarten had 
actually received service as preschoolers from a program that could not 
provide complete enrollment lists or from a county program with tuition paid 
for by their parents rather than MCPS. Consequently, the preschool sample 
is somewhat larger than the kindergarten sample. 
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TABLE 3.1 



Number of Preschool Handicapped Children Identified at Different Ages 

and Length of Follow-up Period 



Number of Years Followed 

Age Child Began 

Special Education n 4 5 6 7 8 



Age 0-23 months 


77 


14 


28 


15 


12 


7 


1 


Age 24-47 months 


135 


49 


39 


34 


13 


0 


0 


Age 48-59 months 


123 


70 


53 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


335 


133 


120 


49 


25 


7 


1 
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INITIAL SPECIAL EDUCATION IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 
Handicap ping Condition, Placement Level, and Age 

InJtLl* h a P 7< SentS < "I?*" and P ercenta S e ° f Preschoolers by their 

initial handicapping condition and level of service: 52 percent of the 

^spit°e r wer 7P*"VT ire , d ' 29 PerC6nt W " e -ultihandicapped! 

h«dJ«n 8P ^ « , t0 lnClUde children with low-incidence 

JnJtialfv'i 3 r M; i r ly Snall 11 perCentage ° f the *™*<*°<>1 sample was 
Initially identified as mentally retarded, hearing impaired, visually 

the Pa ^M 8m0ti0 ^ lly / m 1 paired ' " orth °P^^ al ly impaired. This reflects 
in Table 3 2 T ? ?/ ^'^J; 1 ^* in the general population. Data 
SLmJi 2 < B ° indicate that 94 Percent of the preschool sample began 
special education in either Level 5 or Level 2 services; it is important to 

SlSTif.V P In d Start P ro S ram 5 while 19 attended speech 

brretLnL "T i i r ° gram WhlCh SerV6S MCPS child "n. This point will 
be returned to in the discussion of the follow-up data. 

I£t?.?ff%V lnl < tial Pla " m f nt was calculated for children with different 
sample h a d aPPl , ng 1 C ° nditions (Table 3.3). Children in the preschool 
sample began special education services at a mean age of 2 6 vears 

Jioairt/oh^Jj im P aired » multihandicapped, visually impaired, and hearing 
impaired children began services at the youngest mean ages (2 1 vears or 

"/I"? identified - speech impafred emoUonauJ 

impaired and learning disabled started services at older mean ages (3 4 to 
4.0 years). Those .identified earlier also tended to receive higher levels 

Table 3 4 show 

pTaced in T ^f^' ** handica PP* d before age four were "most frequently 
e a SP 7 v t ? *%l tm ' while four year olds most often received 
< lh m 6 mean initial placement level was significantly 

olds U 6W 5? V° r Childre " u " d " age two (5.2) than for two a J three year 
oids (4.6; or four year olds (3.0). 

In sum, there was a strong relationship between the child's initial 
S a u1M C h aP ^ abel ', hiS/her 386 3t iden "fication, and initial em en level 
L Level ST' 6 ' Chlldre T n t0 be identif ied at younge/ages and placed 

impairments wefe^ls'o identif i" 1 ' Chlldren Wlth lo w-incidence, serious 
offour ?kT? i^Si c h hii a dren f0 was identified at the'age 

thread S^t Pro^m." lmPalred ' ^ glV " ltlM " nt SerVi " S th "^ h 
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TABLE 3.3 



Mean Age at Initial Special Education Placement for 
Preschool-identified Children with Different Handicapping Condition 



Handicap N Mean Age at Initial Placement* 

(Years) 



TOTAL SAMPLE 


J J J 


2.6 


Mentallv Rpt^rdpH 


1, 


3.3 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


2.1 


Speech/Language Impaired 


173 


3.4 


Visually Impaired 


13 


1.8 


Emotionally Impaired 


2 


3.5 


Orthopedically Impaired 


16 


0.8 


Learning Disabled 


1 


4.0 


Mul tihand icapped 


97 


1.6 


Diagnostic 


12 


3.3 



* p<.001 




TABLE 3.4 



Initial Placement Levels for Preschool Handicapped Child 
Identified at Different Ages 



ren 



Age Child Began 
Special Education 



Age 0-23 months 
Age 24-47 months 
Age 48-59 months 
TOTALS 



77 
135 
123 
335 



Level 
2 



4 
13 
68 
31 



Initial Placement Level 



Level 
3 



Level 
4 



Level 
5 



Percentag e 



0 
1 
0 
0 



0 
2 
2 
2 



79 
84 
30 
63 



Level 
7 



17 

2 
0 
5 



!™ rl / S " e Wlthln 222L Percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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Relationships Between Age, Initial Placement Level, Initial 
Handicap ping Condition, and Student Demographic Characteristics 

Age. Table 3.5 presents the mean age at initial special education placement 
for the entire preschool sample and for four demographic comparisons: sex, 
race, SES, and number of parents in the household. SES and number of parents 
were determined at the time of the child's entry into special education. 

Analyses show the following: 

o Whites, children from higher SES families, and children with both 
parents in the home entered preschool special education at 
significantly younger mean ages than blacks, lower SES children, 
and children from single-parent homes (p<.001). 

o Females also entered preschool special education at a younger mean 
age than males, but this difference did not quite reach 
statistical significance (p = .08). 

A regression analysis was used to provide information about the independent 
effects of these demographic factors on the age at which the child was 
identified.- 3 The demographic variables included sex, race, SES, number of 
K^M? the household > and number of siblings. Siblings were counted at 
the child s special education entry. All black and white preschoolers with a 
complete set of data were included (N = 281). 

Three variables emerged as making significant contributions to the amount of 
variance explained. A weighted combination of SES, race, and sex explained 
9 percent of the variance in the child's age at special education placement. 
SES alone accounted for 6 percent of the variance, suggesting that when race 
was controlled SES was the stronger predictor of age at first service 
Specifically: 

o Regardless of race and number of parents in the home, children 
from higher SES families tended to enter preschool special 
education at younger ages than lower SES children. 

o In addition, white children and females were more likely to begin 
preschool special education at younger ages than blacks and males. 

o When SES and race were held constant, number of parents in the 
home was not related to the child's age at identification. 

Initial Placement Level. The mean initial placement level was also 

S S ?lx £or several different demographic groups in the preschool sample 
(.Table 3.6). r 



3. SES, race, number of parents, and number of siblings were highly 
intercorrelated in the preschool sample (r's ranged from .11 to .32, p<.05), 
suggesting that the black families tended to be large, lower in SES, and 
single parent. 
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TABLE 3.5 



Mean Age at Initial Special Education Placement for 
Different Groups of Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



Mean Age at Statistical 
Initial Placement Significance 
(Years) 



1U1AL £> AMPLE 


335 


2.6. 




Males 


222 


2.7 




Females 


113 


2.4 


NS(p=.08) 


Whites 


251 


2.4 




Blacks 


66 


3.4 


p<.001 


Low SES 


61 


3.1 




Middle SES 


164 


2.7 


p<.001 


High SES 


72 b 


2.0 




Single Parent 


59 


3.2 




Both Parents 


276 


2.5 


p<.001 



f* ^? er ethnic groups were not included in this analysis, 
b. SES could not be determined for 38 children. 
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TABLE 3.6 

Mean Initial Placement Level for Different Groups of 
Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 





N 


Mean Initial 


Statistical 




Placement T.evel 


o ignir icance 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


335 


4.1 




Males 


222 


4.1 






113 


4.3 


NS 


White 8 


251 


4.4 




Blacks 


66 a 


3.1 


ps . 001 


Low SES 


61 


3.4 






164 


4.2 


p<.001 


High SES 


?2 b 


4.7 




Single Parent 


59 


3.7 




Both Parents 


276 


4.2 


p<.05 



a. Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 

b. SES could not be determined for 38 children. 
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Analyses showed that although males and females started at roughly the same 
level of service, there were significant racial and SES differences in the 
mean initial placement level as well as differences between children from 
one- and two-parent households: 

o White children, children from higher SES families, and children 
living with both parents tended to start special education 
services at more intense levels than blacks, lower SES children, 
and children from single-parent homes. 

Regression analyses showed that a weighted combination of three factors- 
race, SES, and number of siblings—explained 14 percent of the variance in 
initial placement level, with race alone accounting for 9 percent and SES 
and number of siblings each adding 2-3 percent. Thus, when SES and the other 
demographic factors were controlled, race was the strongest predictor of 
initial placement level. Specifically: 

o Regardless of differences in SES and number of parents white 
children tended to be placed in higher level placements than black 
children. 

o In addition, children from higher SES and smaller families were 
more likely to start in more intense levels of service than 
children from lower SES and larger families. 

o When SES and race were held constant, number of parents in the 
household was not related to initial placement level. 

Initial Handicapping Condition, Finally, the study looked at initial 
handicap for several different demographic groups in the preschool sample. 
The percentages of preschoolers who were identified as either speech 
impaired, mul tihandicapped, or having another handicap are presented in 
Table 3.7. It appears that some groups of children were more likely than 
be labeled speech impaired or mul tihandicapped as preschoolers. 
The differences were greatest for race, SES, and number of siblings: 

o Black children, children from low SES homes and children from 
larger families were more likely to be classified as speech 
impaired. 

o White children, children from high SES homes, and children from 
smaller families were more likely to be labeled as multihandi- 
capped or as having a handicap other than speech impairment. 

In predicting an initial classification of speech impaired, the regression 
analysis revealed that both SES and number of siblings significantly 
contributed to the variance; but SES was the stronger predictor. When all 
five demographic variables were controlled, SES accounted for 4 percent of 
the variance; and number of siblings accounted for an additional 2 percent 
Specifically: 

i 

o When differences in demographic characteristics including race 
were controlled, children from lower SES homes and larger 
families were more likely to be identified as speech impaired than 
other children in the sample. 
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TABLE 3.7 



Initial Handicapping Condition 
for Different Groups of Preschool-identified Children 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



N 



335 



Initial Handicapping Condition 



Speech 
Impaired 



52 



Multi- 
handicapped 



Percentage 



29 



Other 
Handicap 



19 



Males 
Females 



222 
113 



55 
46 



27 
34 



19 

20 



Whi tes 
Blacks 



251 
66 a 



49 
70 



28 
24 



23 
6 



Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 



61 
164 
72* 



69 
54 
36 



21 
23 
39 



10 
23 
25 



Single Parents 
Both Parents 



59 
276 



49 
52 



34 
28 



17 

20 



Number of Siblings 



333' 



1.7 



Mean 



1.2 



1.1 



a. Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 

b. SES could not be determined for 38 children. 

c. Number of siblings was not available for two children. 

** p<.01 

Note: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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« the regression analysis to predict an in ial label of multihandicapped, 
only SES emerged as a significant predictor, explaining only 1 percent of 
the variance when the other demographic variables were controlled: 

Children from higher SES families were more likely to b 
identified as multihandicapped than children from lower SE 



families. 



e 

SES 



Summary 



In sum, it appears that demographic factors were modest but consistent 
predictors of initial special education status, as a weighted combination of 
race, SES, and number of siblings explained, at best, 14 percent of the 
variance in initial placement level. The amount of explained variance was 
even smaller for the other initial special education status variables. SES 
was the most consistent demographic predictor of initial status. Race 
number of siblings, and sex also explained a significant amount of the 
variance for some of the initial special education status variables: age at 
initial service, initial placement level, or initial handicap. 

2^«2i! tln ^ - eSe u f , indin S s ' il must be recognized tha t .the, weak bu t 

education^status^ay^be^.ref lection of the large number of ^chiidren^ii tn^ 
sample«»to» W ere^ through the Head Start 

Programj^a programf serving only loW-i^ In addition the 

Ch f 1 ^"li"t receiving special "educa'tioii through Head Start (61%) was 
substantia^ 

together, these findings suggest two avenues for future inquiry: First* a 
close look needs to be taken at the identification procedures used by Head 
Start to make sure that they are appropriate, equitable, and comparable to 
those used by other diagnosticians; aecond, an analysis should be done of 
the systemwide procedures for early identification to determine whether low - 
income and/or minority families are being adequately served. This issue is 
discussed further in Chapter 5. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES IN 1984 

A second objective of this study was to describe the special education 
status of these preschool- identified handicapped children in 1983-84. four 
to nine years after they started service. Two major categories of outcome 
variables were examined: level of service (including movement to less 
restrictive environments) and handicapping condition. 

1984 Level of Service 

Analysis of data on the 1984 service level of the students identified as 
preschoolers shows that ,87 : ;,perc^ identified as , 

hand*capped^when^ther«were= S =pre8chooler8 «were^still receiving special' 
f^ l0t ^ 8er> : i ^?^ n - 1984 ^Sixt y ; P ercent of .the preschool sample was in 

i^^iT^r^ (Levels 4 * * or 6) — 1 y — aft - 
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TABLE 3.8 



1984 Level of Service by Initial Placement Level 
for Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



1984 Level of Service 



Initial 

Placement Level 


N 


Not 


Levels 
1 and 


Level 

3 


Level 
4 


Levels 
5 and 6 










Percentage 






2-1 tinerant 


103 


21 


24 


13 


19 


22 


3-Resource Room 


1 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


4-Special Class 


5 


0 


20 


0 


40 


40 


5-Special School 


211 


10 


14 


10 


19 


47 


7 -Home- based 


15 


0 


7 


7 


0 


87 


TOTALS 


335 


13 


17 


10 


19 


41 



Nojte: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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Relationships were explored between the 1984 service level data and several 
characteristics of the sample at the- time of initial placement. These 

«S It Vrill < ,* ?™ initlal P la / e,nent leve ^ initial handicapping condition, 
age at initial placement, and demographics. 

^fS, P ? ace-ent Level - Table 3 - 8 shows the relationships between initial 
and 1984 placement levels. These data suggest that preschoolers who began 
special education in lower levels of service fared better than children who 
started in higher level programs. Level 2 preschoolers were more likely no 
longer to be labeled handicapped (21%) than their Level 5 counterparts 
ulJl Jl C r tr f f» P™"* 0018 " starting in Level 5 programs were more 
likely to be placed in Level 5 or 6 programs in 1984 (47%) than preschoolers 
initially placed in itinerant services (22%). 

Initial Handicapping Condition. Table 3.9 shows the relationship between 
students initial handicapping conditions and their 1984 levels of service 
Children initially labeled as speech impaired tended to be placed in lower 

inT^LnH? T ViC ^. ln 1984 than children originally classified as 
multihandicapped. Twenty percent of the children identified as speech 
impaired were no longer handicapped in 1984; 38 percent were receiving only 
consultative, itinerant, or resource room support; and 42 percent were 
enrolled in full-time special education (Levels 4, 5, and 6) This 

filliXF,! ln ° UtC °r S P r ° babl y ""ects the fact that the group of children 
identified as speech and language impaired included some children with mild 
speech impairments as well as others with severe language disorders. Among 
£JJf~ i d ; nt f" ed " ""Itihandicapped, only 5 percent were not labeled 
handicapped in 1984; 9 percent were served on a consultative, itinerant or 
resource room basis; and 86 percent were placed in self-coniained special 
education. - _ r 

Most of the children initially labeled as having low incidence handicaps 

U.e., mental retardation or hearing, visual, emotional, and orthopedic 

impairments) were placed in full-time special education in 1984. The table 

shows, however, some variation in outcome for children identified as hearing 

impaired or visually impaired. 8 

Age at Initial Placement. Table 3.10 examines the 1984 placement levels of 
children who entered special education at different ages. While 60 oercent 
of the preschool-identified children were placed in full-time special 
education in 1984, those children identified at younger ages were more 
likely to be enrolled in special schools than preschoolers not identified 

S«M?f e M £ ° Ur ; finding P^bly reflects the more serious impairments 

identifiable in infancy and should not be interpreted to mean that earlier 
intervention is less effective. 

Demographies Finally, the study looked at the placement outcomes for 
children with different demographic characteristics (see Table 3 n ) The 
mean level of service in 1984 for all children in the preschool sample was 
3.4. There were no significant differences with respect to any of the 
demographic characteristics examined. With the exception of SES these 
findings were confirmed by the regression analysis (see below). 

Predictors of 1984 Placement Level. Multiple regression was used to explore 
the relationship between several possible predictors of the child's 1984 
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TABLE 3.9 



1984 Level of Service by Initial Handicapping Condition 
for Preschool-identified Children 



1984 Level of Service 



Initial Handicap 


Not 

N Handicapped 


Levels 
1 and 2 


Level 
3 


Level Levels 
4 5 and 6 








Percentage 






Mentally Retarded 


4 


0 


0 


0 


50 


50 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


0 


6 


29 


0 


65 


Speech Impaired 


173 


20 


26 


12 


20 


22 


Visually Impaired 


13 


15 


31 


15 


8 


31 


emu tiona j. j.y unpaired 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Orthopedically Impaired 


16 


6 


6 


0 


0 


88 


Learning Disabled 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Multihandicapped 


97 


5 


5 


4 


22 


64 


Diagnos tic 


12 


17 


8 


17 


17 


42 


TOTALS 


335 


13 


17 


10 


19 


41 


Note: Table entries are 
do not equal 100 due to 


within row percentages, 
rounding. 


Some total 


row 


percentages 
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TABLE 3.10 



1984 Level of Service by Age at Special Education Entry 
for Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



1984 Level of Service 

Age Child Began Not Levels Level Level Levels 

Special Education N Handicapped 1 and 2 3 4 5 and 6 



.Percentage 



Age 0-23 months 


77 


8 


3 


7 


16 


68 


Age 24-47 months 


135 


11 


21 


10 


19 


39 


Age 48-59 months 


123 


19 


22 


12 


20 


28 


TOTALS 


335 


13 


17 


10 


19 


41 



Note' Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do net equal 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3.11 



Mean 1984 Level of Service for Different Groups of 
Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



Mean 1984 Statistical 
Level of Service Significance 



TOTAL SAMPLE 


335 


3.4 




Males 


222 


3.3 




Famales 


113 


3.6 


NS 


Whites 


251 


3.4 




Blacks 


66 a 


3.3 


NS 


Low SES 


61 


3.5 




Middle SES 


164 


3.3 


NS 




72b 


3.3 




Single Parent 


59 


3.6 




Both Parents 


276 


3.4 


NS 


Family Structure Change 


45 


3.6 




No Family Structure Change 


290 


3.4 


NS 



r ethnic groups were not included in this analyst 
could not be determined for 38 children. 
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level of service.* Only two variables emerged as making significant 
contributions to explaining the variance in 1984 placement level: initial 
speech handicap and SES. Initial speech handicap was the most important, 
accounting for 15 percent of the variance; SES only accounted for an 
additional 2 percent of the variance explained. Specifically: 

o Controlling for other factors, preschoolers identified as speech 
impaired were more likely to be placed in lower levels of service 
in 1984 than preschoolers with other handicaps. 

o In addition, children from lower SES families tended to be 
enrolled in more intense service levels in 1984 than higher SES 
children. ° 

Movement to Less Restrictive Enviroimeiits. To determine whether or not 
handicapped children identified as preschoolers were moving to less or more 
^^"TSa^^T" 3 * 8 ^ veral ear ' ^ter, the study looked at the 
child s 1984 level of service in related to n-s/her initial placement 
level. Movement to a less restrictive environment was defined as a 
reduction in the amount of special education services received (movement to 
a more restrictive environment was defined as an increase) from the child' s 
initial placement to 1983-84. 

Thirty ...percent,^ had 

movedrto a placement involving less 
SXfSrtS* 1 ** ^e course of- the follow-up; period, ^ percent 

required^more^ser^ice ,^and 53 percent remained in the same amount of 
servifce* To determine which preschoolers tended to move to less or more ' 
restrictive environments, changes in placement level were also examined bv 
initial placement level, initial handicap and age at first service, and for 
uxxterenu demographic groups. Analyses showed the following: 

o Preschoolers who began in full-time special education were much 
more likely to remain in the same amount of service than children 
starting in Level 2 or 3 (Table 3.12). 



4. The special education factors were chosen to reflect initial special 
education status and include those variables previously discussed: 

o Age at initial special education service 

o Initial placement level 

o Initial handicap of speech impairment 

o Initial handicap of multihandicapped 

The six demographic variables included the following: 

o Sex 

o Race 

o Socioeconomic status 

o Number of parents in the household 

o Number of siblings 

o Change in family structure since special education entry 
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TABLE 3.12 

Changes in Amount of Service for Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



Initial Placement Level 



Lesser 
Amount of 
N. Service 



No 
Change 



Grea ter 
Amount of 
Service 



Itinerant or Resource Room 
Level 2 or 3 



104 27 



Percentage 



19 



54 



Special Class or School 
Home-based 
Levels 4, 5, or 7 

TOTALS 



231 32 



335 30 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. 



68 



53 



N/A 



17 



28 38 



o Preschoolers initially labeled multihandicapped tended to require 
the same amount of service several years later, while children 
identified as speech impaired were about equally likely to move to 
a less or more restrictive environment or to remain in the same 
amount of service (Table 3.13). 

o Children initially identified as speech impaired and placed in 
Level 5 programs were more likely to move to less restrictive 
environments (54/.) than those identified as multihandicapped who 
started in Level 5 programs (16%). 

o Children who first received special education before age four 
tended to remain in the same amount of service several years 
later. Children identified at the age of four, on the other hand, 
had diverse outcomes (Table 3.14). 

o Finally, analyses of demographic data indicated that among 
children moving to less restrictive environments, blacks, children 
from low SES families, and children from single-parent homes were 
significantly underrepresented. In contrast, blacks and children 
from low SES families were significantly overrepresented in the 
group of students requiring greater levels of service (Table 

J a 13 ) a 

1984 Handicapping Condition 

Analysis of the data on 1984 handicapping conditions showed that 13 percent 

\l TeB i , V« e n ° l0 , nger considered handicapped several years 

after preschool identification (Table 3.16). Forty-two percent retained *e 

expe^S*^^ Percent 
J^^* ence .l5^ c ^l e ^i n their Primary handicap label. This latter figure 

Sntll 7 *^^ as handicapped in pr" 

school many. will: show the emergence- of a different primary problem later in 

;rr f8C °f ° f 'J 0 " P" 8ch00le « -till class if ied^s handicapp^ in 
1984, the most frequent handicapping conditions were multihandicapped (23%) 

ticn r s n hi ng dlSabled , (2 °?» K 8nd 8peeCh ira P ai "d d9%) (see Table 3.17)! Rela- 
SSJSS V T, explored between the 1984 handicap data and the handicapping 
condition and demographics of the sample at the time of initial placement. 

Initial Handicapping Condition. Table 3.17 shows that children initially 
labeled as speech impaired had the highest probability of no longer being 

S^SiS «6» TVn? r" alm ° St 88 ^ ik6ly t0 be labeled learning 
disabled 26%) as still speech impaired (34%). Many of the children who 

" Wre C } a88 A i lt B 8 1 learnin S disabled had originally been identified as 

SflYrt ? P ° Ug I? 6 HeSd Start Pro g«™- These findings probably 

reflect two factors regarding handicap classifications: (1) that the speech 
impaired classification includes children with mild speech ^pairments as 
d?«bilVv «" \ tl \, SeVere language disorders, and (2) that learning 
7 V handica P tyP^ally not identified until school age. In 

l^rnin^d, 0 'J? J* 1 *"™ 1 * f " qUent transition speech impafred to 

learning disabled as the primary handicap, the study found that the most 
frequent combination of handicaps among the 99 children who had more tnan 
^disability code in 1984 was learning disability and speecn impairment 
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TABLE 3.13 



Changes in Amount of Service for Preschool-identified Child 
with Different Handicapping Conditions 



ren 



Initial Handicap 


N 


Lesser 
Araoun t of 
Service 


No 

Change 


Grea ter 
Amount o: 
Service 












Mentally Retarded 


4 


0 


i on 


0 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


35 


03 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


173 


39 


JZ 


30 


Visually Impaired 


13 


62 

V 4m. 


on 

jy 


0 


Emotionally Impaired 


o 
c 




100 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 


16 


13 


69 


19 


Learning Disabled 


1 


0 


100 


0 


Mul tihandicapped 


97 


14 


84 


2 


Diagnostic 


12 


42 


58 


0 


TOTALS 


335 


30 


53 


17 



Si 1 ? T trleS a " within £2" Percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not total due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3.14 



Changes in Amount of Service for Preschool-identified Children 
Who First Received Special Education Services at Different Ages 



Age Child Began 
Special Education 



Age 0-23 months 77 

Age 24-47 months 135 

Age 48-59 months 123 

TOTALS 335 



Lesser 
Level of 
Service 



17 
38 
31 
30 



No 
Change 



Percentage 



79 
56 
33 
53 



Grea ter 
Level of 
Service 



4 

6 
37 
17 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding" percentages 
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TABLE 3.15 

Changes in Amount of Service for Different Groups of 
Preschool-identified Handicapped Children 



N 



Lesser 
Amount of 
Service 



No 
Change 



Greater 
Amount of 
Service 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



335 



30 



Percentage 



53 



17 



Males 
Females 



222 
113 



32 
27 



49 
61 



19 
12 



Whites 
Blacks 



251 
66 a 



33 
23 



55 
41 



12 
36 



Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 



61 
164 
72 b 



23 
35 
38 



43 
51 
56 



34 
13 
7 



Single Parents 
Both Parents 



59 
276 



17 

33 



64 
50 



19 
16 



Family Change 
No Family Change 



45 
290 



24 
31 



56 
52 



20 
16 



Number of Siblings 



333 ( 



1.4 



Mean 



1.3 



1.8 



a. Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 

b. SES could not be determined for 38 children. 

c Number of siblings was not available for two children. 

Note: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3.16 

Changes in Handicapping Condition for Preschool-identified Child 



Change - Change 
No Longer No in 

Initial Handicap N Handicapped Change Handicap 









Percentage 




Mentally Retarded 


4 


0 


25 


75 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


0 


94 


6 


Speech/Language Impaired 


173 


20 


34 


47 


Visually Impaired 


13 


15 


46 


39 


Emo t i ona lly Impa i r ed 


2 


0 


100 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 


* 

16 


6 


50 


44 


Learning Disabled 


1 


0 


100 


0 


Multihandicapped 


97 


5 


49 


46 


Diagnostic 


12 


17 


0 


83 


TOTALS 


335 


13 


42 


45 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentage 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3,17 

1984 Handicapping Condition by Initial Handicapping Condition 




InltialHandicap 



1984 Primary Handicapping Condition 

NOt q j 

' s- a a a a w a a a jsu a 



Mentally Retarded 


4 


0 


25 


0 


0 




0 


0 


















u 


0 


25 


50 


0 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


0 


0 


n 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Speech Impaired 


173 


20 


2 


0 


34 


0 


3 


1 


1 


26 


13 


1 


Visually Impaired 


13 


15 


0 


0 

* 


0 


46 


0 


0 


0 


31 


8 


0 


Emotionally Impaired 


2 


ft 

u 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 16 


6 


13 


L 
0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


25 


0 


learning Disabled 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 
















0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


Hultthandicapped 


97 


5 


16 


l 


6 


1 


4 


4 


1 


12 


49 


1 

0 

I 


Diagnostic 


12 


17 


0 


8 


0 


8 


25 


0 


0 


42 


0 


TOTALS 


335 


13 


7 


6 


19 


2 


4 


4 


1 


20 


23 


Note: Table entries are within row 


percentages, 


Some total rov 


i percentages do not equal 100 due to rounding, 
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U^£!* ndiC AS Ped presch00le " were the more stable group with regard to 
handicap; 49 percent were still labeled multihandi capped in 198? "Jd 1 
percent were no longer handicapped. The rema^.na a*\™ ™ OH * , and 5 

with s „„e other handicap, nost ire,«ntlT^enta! r.^STtl^lS?' 1 * 4 
learning disability (12%). retardation U6%) or 

JlSiJJ" ^L ChUdre \ in ; tiall y classified with other handicaps, 64 percent 
retained the same handicap label at the end of m« f„n percent 

ass jssst j^r^HsE Sr- 5 ?? 

laired frequently „ere Sbeled U«nln/",aJua" SI4 ( 3?» "'S 

oT„h?ch sh c ld .r b : asr"- m ™> - »ier 3 0 r-cM^ 



percentage points. 8 u irt1 ™ 0 t0 x ^ 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

SSSSwSSuK ehlldren^^tlen lnto a o P e" S f «" 
handicapslaDel^his/her age a t^ identic 

and place, them : in ; more intensive services. - ' 6 ages 

SES and race were significantly but weakly related to the child's inlM-l 
special education status. Children from lower SES familia* \L H i 

WM el SlSSf 1 ^" '^V 6 " ° ldS P'cef L'iUne Lt 8 " erv ce^ S 

Whites and children from higher SES families tended to be identif^H ll 
younger ages and placed in Level 5 preschool programs Lower SE? Hit 
were more likely to be labeled speech impaired, "whUe higher sis "! 
tended to be labeled multihandicapped. These' demogJapw! differences in 
initial special education statu?-; could be exnhlnpAn uinerences in 

ch^r^i— jsrsir ^Jerett sts-esss 
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TABLE 3.18 



1984 Handicapping Condition 
for Different Groups of Preschool Children 



N 



1984 Handicapping Condition 

Not Speech Learning Multi- Other 

Handicapped Impaired Disabled handicapped Handicap 



TOTAL SAMPLE 


335 


13 


10 


20 


23 


24 


Males 


222 


13 


21 


22 


1 Q 




Females 


113 


13 


17 


18 


31 


21 


Whites 


251 


12 


20 


20 


OA 


lb 


Blacks 


66 a 


17 


18 


26 


18 


21 


Low SES 


61 


1 9 


ID 


28 


25 


20 


Middle SES 


164 


15 


24 


18 


18 


24 


High SES 


72 b 


15 


18 


14 


22 


31 


Single Parents 


59 


10 


15 


20 


15 


39 


Both Parents 


276 


14 


20 


20 


25 


21 


Family Change 


45 


16 


16 


18 


22 


29 


No Family Change 


290 


13 


20 


21 


23 


23 










Mean 






Number of Siblings 


333 c 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.3 


1.3 



a. Other ethnic groups weie not included in this analysis. 

b. SES could not be determined for 38 children. 

c Number of siblings was not available for two children. 

£r£>t- TSbl i ?Sn r i eS a " Mlthln SSSL Percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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had moved to less restrictive environments, including 13 percent who were no 
longer considered handicapped. However, 87 percent of the preschoolers were 
still receiving some level of special education services in 1984, including 
60 percent who were enrolled in self-contained special education programs. 
For those preschoolers still classified as handicapped in 1984, multi- 
handicapped (23%), learning disabled (20%), and speech impaired (19%) were 
the most frequent handicapping conditions. 

Among the younger preschoolers, the child's initial handicap directly 
predicted his/her handicap classification several years later. For example, 
children initially labeled as mul tihandicapped were more likely to be 
classified as multihandicapped in 1984 than other children in the sample. 
Level of service in 1984 was best predicted by the child's initial handicap 
label. Children identified as speech impaired were more likely to be 
considered no longer handicapped or to be in lower service levels several 
years later than children initially labeled with other handicaps. This 
finding is not surprising, considering the fact that this handicapping 
classification includes many mildly impaired children whose needs can be met 
with itinerant support or whose speech and language deficits can be 
remediated. 

The Head Start-identified preschoolers tended to require more intensive 
services in elementary school than their higher SES peers. Fifty-four 
percent of the Head Start-identified speech impaired children moved to 
higher levels of service in elementary school (compared to 37 percent of the 
other Level 2 speech impaired preschoolers) and were most frequently labeled 
learning disabled. 

Of all the demographic variables examined, only SES had a consistent 
relationship to the 1984 outcome data; this relationship was statistically 
significant but weak. However, these socioeconomic differences in 
elementary special education placements were found when initial differences 
in handicapping condition and placement level were controlled. This means 
that-of«the -preschool^ „ i th the same handicapping 

condition and p laced iri v the same level of service ,> those from lo wer SES 
f am il ies required more in tensive placemen ts in elemen tary school than higher 
SES children. This finding is consistent with the literature which suggests 
that low-income children are at a higher risk to develop learning problems 
(Sameroff and Chandler, 1975) and with repeated studies which have shown a 
relationship between family background and school performance (Deutsch, 
1973 ) • ' 

These analyses did not include any information on the child's specific 
deficits and intensity of service needs, so it is impossible to rule out 
socioeconomic and racial population differences in handicapping conditions 
and severity as an explanation for the SES and racial differences found. 
The relatively large amount of variance which remained unexplained in these 
analyses suggests that other factors which were not included are related to 
the child's initial placement status or special education outcomes in 1984 
(e.g., the child's developmental and educational history prior to MCPS 
preschool identification, developmental test scores, intervening special 
education placement history, or areas of need). Clearly, the variables 
examined in the current study present only a small part of the picture. 
Still, the finding that SES was related to both the child's initial special 
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education status and to his/her service level several years later suggests 
that special education placement procedures may warrant further examination, 
This possibility will be further explored in Chapter 5 which includes a more 
detailed di r. ission of the socioeconomic and racial differences found in 
initial and elementary school special education placements among both 
preschoolers and kindergarteners. 
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Chapter 4 



SPECIAL EDUCATION PLACEMENT AND OUTCOMES 
OF KINDERGARTEN-IDENTIFIED HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



SUMMARY 



Handicapped children identified to kindergarten were predominantly labeled either ' 
^eech inpaired or learning disabled and placed to Level 2 ItiLSnt^aT 
This suggests tha t the more seriously Impaired children had alreaTSen i^Sfied 
as preschoolers. Race and SES were weak but statistically significant prSetors 
of initial special education status. White children wereW^L?^ te 
classified as speech Inpaired and to be placed to a lower tovelTserS- btocS 
SabS frOT 1<Wer 868 famill6S m m to te 3a^SeT'learntot 

When their educational histories were examined three to four years later *J 
percent of the kindergarteners had moved to less rJ^ct/^L, ^ 
lauding 32 percent who we re no laager classifVaT hS2££ TESTS 
percent were receiving a greater aiount of special education J^T' <nl 
i^ttooship between 1984 special education outbid SSSTprSrs sS 
asinitlal special education status and ^graphic factors was Zlo^ tS 
strongest relationship was found between kindergarten placenentleve^ana^evel^ 
service three to four years later, with chUdrenlnitlan^d In lo^r lSe£ 
of service most likely being to lower service levels to im HanSSo 

SS^SS. ^"T^ 2"^** prediCted chSd's LicafS S 
third or fourth grade. Among the demographic variables examined, SES and sexwere 

weakly related to 1984 service level. CnUdren from hlghTSamllief anT^S 
SSdTL 1 ^ totefal ^^ofserviceto^ t ^ f t r e^ gl S 

KINDERGARTEN SAMPLING STRATEGY 

The kindergarten sample consisted of 285 children enrolled In MCPS In 1983 

inclusion £2Zll» severe EVESE""" «"" U ^ 

o Age criterion: That the child was born in 1974 or 1975 and thus 

is^^/^sr by 12/31) - 



Special education criterion; That the child received Level 2 
above special education services through MCPS for the first 



or 
time 
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as a five year old 



o Enrollment criterion: That the child was continuously enrolled in 
MCPS from 1979-80 or 1980-81 through 1983-84 so that complete 
Placement history information could be obtained for each 
intervening year 

These children were located by searching the MCPS computerized nuoil data 
base and the Computerized Educational Data System (CEDS). ^proximately 450 
children who met these sample selection criteria were founS Since the 
study design required about 300 kindergarten-identified children all 
tit I iT ! itiall y labeled with « low-incidence handicap Omenta ^ rela- 
tion hearing emotional, visual, and orthopedic impairments; and 
handicaps and diagnostic) or who began in a self-contained sp^f eSucatLn 
lioIfL^ , 5> P rogram were deluded. Children identified as soeech 

impaired or learning disabled were then proportionately sampled until a 
total of approximately 300 children was located. Consequently, the "La! 
sample was not intended to represent the distribution of handicaps in the 
kindergarten-identified MCPS population but rather to incite as many 
seriously impaired youngsters as possible. mc±uoe as many 

INITIAL SPECIAL EDUCATION IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 
Handicap ping Condition and Placement Level 

De8p 1 te . ..^ e , , ^SWP^ng. s te gy employed, the kindergarteners in the studv 
were predominantly speech impaired or learning disabled and were receivJng , 
Level-2, itinerant services^ Table 4.1 presents the number and percentage of 

s^vtcf'lr'oercl t *?l h Condi "°n 'and L ve ? of 

oercent' JL u kindergarteners were speech impaired, and 38 

percent were learning disabled. Only 13 children, or 5 percent of the 
kindergarten sample, were initially classified as mentally retorded hearing 

since Si kIndrr 1 ga ly t imPaired * 1 ^T'^ « -Uilndicap^eSf 

al J kind "garteners so labeled were included in the sample, while the 

™L learning diSabl6d Were Proportionately sampled this 

percentage is an overestimate of the frequency of seriouSy Laired 
children identified in kindergarten. OUSiy impaired 

Data in Table 4.1 also indicate that 74 percent of the kindergarteners in 
the sample first received itinerant (Level 2) special education services 
and 16 percent started in resource room services (Level 3?. Only 28 



a V \ cnildren in the kindergarten sample had not received any 
special education services before entering kindergarten. Jowever the 
records of 35 kindergarteners (12%) indicated that they had received 
previous special education services, either elsewhere before moving to Mc"pS 
from a private therapist, or during the summer before kinderglr^nlrom a 
county program (e.g., summer speech therapy). Although these services were 

t th! n «h ^ ^ reC ° rdS ° f th68e 35 Child " n . there 8 was no waj of knowing 
in the absence of such information whether or not the other kindergartener 
had a previous history of receiving special education. Consequently it was 

it t JSc define the 88mple in terms of when service "as rirst provided 
through MCPS during the school year. provided 



TABLE 4.1 



Initial Levels of Service for Kindergarten-identified C 
with Different Handicapping Conditions 







Initial Level of Service 




Initial Handicap 


M 


Level 
2 


Level 
3 


Level 
4 


Level 
5 


Total 










» 

Percen tflcre; 






Mentally Retarded 


3 


0 


0 


0 


loo 


1 


Hearing Impaired 


1 


0 


100 


o 


o 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


150 


93 


X 


-> 


1 


53 


Visually Impaired 


2 


50 


0 


0 


50 


1 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2 


0 


50 


0 


50 


1 


Other Health Impaired 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Learning Disabled 


108 


61 


38 


1 


0 


38 


Multihandicapped 


5 


0 


0 


20 


80 


2 


Diagnostic 


13 


39 


8 


54 


0 


5 


TOTALS 


285 


74 


16 


6 


4 


100 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages except total percentage 
column. Some total row percentages do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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children or 10 percent of the sample began in special classes (Level 4) or 
special schools (Level 5). This percentage is an also overestimate due to 
the sampling procedures. 

?SLi hl f h y perCen f g * °f Level 2 kindergarteners relative to the numbers of 
Level 3, H, and 5 kindergarteners is not surprising in light of the 
following considerations: 



o Children first identified in kindergarten should be only mildly 
handicapped if Child Find procedures are working to identify more 
seriously impaired children as preschoolers. 

o When the choice is between a Level 2 or 3 kindergarten placement 
the child is more likely to be placed in the lesser amount of 
service for the following reasons: 

Kindergarten is the child's first school experience and it is 
thus desirable to minimize the amount of time the child 
spends outside of the regular classroom. 

Most MCPS kindergartens meet only half-day; Level 3 services 
defined as one to three hours of direct service per day,' 
would not be very feasible for a child attending school only 
three hours per day. 

There were only 31 kindergarten-identified children with intense service 
level requirements or handicaps usually identifiable in preschool (some 
children were in both groups). The records of these children suggested that 

t i til ?T hSd b6en identlfled as handicapped before kindergarten. 
Twelve children had received special education services during the previous 
summer through MCPS or in another county before moving to MCPS; ten had 
been previously screened (five before kindergarten roundup) or tested for 
handicapping conditions but for various reasons did not receive anv 
services until kindergarten. The records of the remaining nine children 
showed no evidence of problems before receiving services in kindergarten- 
generally, however, there was little information in student records prior to 
kindergarten identification. Despite uncertainty about the previous 
histories of these nine children, the records of the other 22 children 
indicate that they had actually been identified before entering 
kindergarten but had not received services through MCPS during the school 
year. 

In sum, it appears that seriously handicapped children are being identified 
before they enter kindergarten. Of the few seriously impaired youngsters 

?U te ^f „ MCPS l ?eC t al education 38 flve olds, most had actually been 

identified either by MCPS or elsewhere as preschoolers but did not receive 
their first special education services through MCPS until they started 
kindergarten. 

One objective of this study „as to provide descriptive data on the children 
who were first identified as handicapped in kindergarten. Initial placement 
level and handicapping condition were examined for several different 
demographic groups. 
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Relationships Between Initial Placement Level, Initial 
Handicapping Condition, and Student Demographic Characteristics 

S^o/S^iV?^ Table ** 2 Presents the raean ^"ial placement 

corner sis: sex rac< ^g" T^Y^ J" f ° Ur different ^mographic 
^iit.ons. sex, race, SES, and number of parents in the household sfs 

and number of parents were coded at the time of the child's entry in to 

Ts C I >\° d Zl°\ T" initial PlaC6ment l6Vel all k ndergartener 
was 2.4 which is consistent with the fact that 74 percent of tht 
kindergarteners started in Level 2 special education services! 

Looking at the demographic comparisons, males and females- children fron, 
low, middle, and high SES families; and children from s ingle-par"en" t Tnd ZT 
Parent households were placed at roughly the same level If service ll 
kindergarten. Black children, however, had a significantly higher (t< oon 
mean initial placement level than white children^ This^fLrence watmore 
Lerant ^ve ; he P-'-tages of black and white kindergarteners placed " 
itinerant (.Level 2), resource room (Level 3) or f,,ii-nm« « i j , 
(Levels 4 and 5) were compared: 1 Special educa "on 

° ^nL^i 11 ^ 8 ", (82%> WeCe m ° re likelv ^itially to receive" 
itinerant services than black children (55%); D i a ck kinde™ 

Slf TnLr^ m ° re , 1 J kel y to -e placed in resource rooms (30%) or 
a^r^Tles^e^^ivelyr 3 " 0 " ^ 

noJ?^ 6 ^ 1011 ana ?;r is was used to explore the relationship between several 
possible demographic predictors of initial placement level in kindergarten 

race SES^and nZ^V* the V3riables discuss * d abovef sex,' 

f a £T; 'o,f? d mb6r ° f P arent s in the household, as well as number of 

bUck^d M t ng \rr C ° Unted 8t ^ Child ' S 8pecIal ed " a "" -tr" All 
Semolraphlc l^labLr^^defS ZTV.V * °" 

S£K r L C : e r th Whe 0 n ly al 8 l ig "h f ^ ^ ^ SS^'SSS 

c'ontrolleV'^ ^ ra^^SS^S 
placement level. Specifically: variance in initial 

o Regardless of differences in sex, SES, number of parents, or 

LrvJcf; w , Children tended t0 be P laced in lo«« levels of 
service in kindergarten than black children. 

Initial Handicapping Condition. Table 4.3 presents the percentages of 
kindergarteners who were identified as either speech impaired Sarninf 
d ni S t?al „ !f 88 h3Ving an ° ther ^ndicap. There were no ill iiff ereltlT il 
initial handicap nor any significant differences in number of sibMn^ Lon^ 
speech impaired, learning disabled, and other handicapped kindergartener 

toTce"' SES 6 " J" a S Pear /° be d i ffe "nces in initial'handLap^^d 
to race, SES, and number of parents in the household: regara 

° tSat^hitfchndrr" i a ^ led 88 Speech im P a i^ d . the study found ' 
that white children, children from high SES families, and children 
from two-parent households were overrepresented children 
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TABLE 4.2 

Mean Initial Placement Level for Different Groups of 
Kindergarten-identified Handicapped Children 





N 


Mean Initial 


Statistical 




Placement Level 


Significance 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


285 


2.4 




Males 


176 


2.4 




Females 

• 


109 


2.4 


NS 


Vhi tes 


205 


2.3 




Blacks 


60 a 


2.7 


p<.001 


Low SES 


53 


2.4 




Middle SES 


156 


2.3 


NS 


High SES 


57^ 


2.5 




Single Parent 


47 


2.6 




Both Parents 


238 


2.4 


NS 



a. 
b. 



^ ^w.wj.^. gtuups were not included in thii 

SES could not be determined for 19 children. 
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TABLE 4.3 



Initial Handicapping Condition for 
Different Groups of Kindergarten- identified Children 



Initial Handicapping Condition 



Speech 
N Impaired 



Learning 
Disabled 



Other 
Handicap 



Percentage 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

Males 
Females 

Whi tes 
Blacks 

Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 

Single Parents 
Both Parents 

Number of Siblings 



285 

176 
109 

205 
60 a 

53 
156 
57 b 

47 
238 

280 c 



53 

53 
52 

61 
25 

42 
47 
75 

32 
57 



1.7 



38 

38 
38 

32 
58 

49 
44 
14 

55 
35 

Mean 



1.4 



10 

9 
10 

8 
17 

9 
9 
11 

13 
9 



1.7 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 
SES could not be determined for 19 children 

Number of siblings could not be determined for five children. 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding" percentages 
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° T P f te ^ S W " e reV " Sed f0r kindergarteners 

middle SES VJitT^ Chlldren fr ™ low «»< 

werf Lfrepr^d: "* ° households 

sH^h f*T a 5 hiC „ differences ^ the percentage of children identified as 
speech impaired and learning disabled „ere relatively large. rangingrrom 20 
to 36 percentage points. For example, 61 percent 0 f ?he whUes and 25 
percent of the blacks were classified as speech impaired it Undergarten. 

effrctrof'race^SEs'^nd" 38 l*** T inforraation ^out the separate 

ZlTa k7 \ 8 2 d number 0f P arents > while controlling for the other 
demographic variables. 2 In predicting identification as spLch impaired 
the regression analysis revealed that ooth race and SES significantly 
contributed to the variance but that race was the stronger predLS" S£n 
all five demographic variables were held constant, race accounted for 6 

ItltT, SE % f ° r " additional 3 P^cent of the Variance L predating 
speech impairment as the initial handicap. predicting 

o Regardless of SES and other demographic differences, white 
children were more likely than black children to be labeled speech 
impaired in kindergarten. a s P eec " 

o Furthermore, „hen all the demographic factors including race were 
controlled, children from higher SES families were more Hkely 
Serg" e te r n. SES Children " * identified as speech impaired in 

In the regression analysis of identification as learning disabled thr** 
variables emerged as making significant contributions to the variance 1 

percent of ° f SES > ™ rab " «£ siblings, and race accoun eS for 8 
Percent of the variance in initial classification as learning disabled, with 

following? C ° ntribUting 6 P" cent of variance. The g data show the 

o Regardless of race and the child's other demographic 
characteristics, children from lower SES families were more Hkely 
Serpen " t0 * identified as ^"ning disabled in 

° l n < n f ddit t° n ' ^ lding the ° ther dera °g r aphic factors constant,-: 

nkf?v ga ^ en h rS fTnT 11 " familieS and black children »«e more* 
likely to be labeled as learning disabled than children from' 
larger families and whites. 



to 35 n/oon ? " Um J er / f parents Mere correlated (r's ranged from .20 
tended' to^ Wr S % s kinder ^r ten sample, suggesting that black families 
tended to be lower ... SES and more often single-parent than white families. 
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Summary 



Race and SES were consistent but statistically weak predictors of initial 
special education status. At best, these demographic factors explained only 
9 percent of the variance in initial placement status. The large percental 
of unexplained variance suggests that other variables which were n 
included in the regression, such as the nature and severity of the child's 
specific deficits, might better predict initial placement situs. 8 

Although the statistical relationships between race sfs «„H 1n< M i 

mern 6 ? 1 ; M St r US ^ there WaS 3 ^nifican" racia ^difference in 

mean initial placement level ag 26 percenta/e noin? 

differences with respect to race <5Fq w ^Percentage Point 

Esoeciallv (n -ullt ft V T „ ' initial handicapping condition, 

especially, in light of documented racial imbalances in special education 
placements at higher grade levels, these socioeconomic and raci!? 
differences in kindergarten special education status may hive serious W- 
term implications. The implications of these demographic dif f erences f„ 
kindergarten placement level and handicap label will be Lored after t ! 

yir-ter ^^ST^^^ d £l2?SL? 

SPECIAL EDUCATION OUTCOMES IN 1984 

A second objective of this study was to describe the special education 
status of these same children in 1983-84, three or four years after 
o? d ::SlT(Z\:£°l Categ ° rieS ° f ° UtC ° me "e^mlned: level 

£.d"22?ig ( 23?2a: mOVement " l6SS "-^-ive environments) and 

1984 Level of Service 

Analyses 0 f the 1984 service level data show that 32 percent of the children 
identified as handicapped in kindergarten were not receiving special 
education services three to four years later; and 24 percent were Placed in 
consultative or itinerant services (Level i or 2), 19 percent i n resource 
room services (Level 3), and 25 percent in self-,ontained special education 
(Level 4 and 5 service). Relationships between the 1984 service level da ^ 
^ereTxStef 3 ^ 1 ^ f ^""^ " ° f "itlal placed 

ESi£^»&^£2£S^ initial placeraent leve1 ' initial 

£J2!i ^r^T ?* eVel * Table 4 * 4 Sh ° Ws the "lationships between the 
tit W 3 < t Placement levels. The data suggest that Lndergarteners 
who began special education at lower levels of service tended to be placed 
in the lower service levels in 198.4; and children who started at higher 
levels of service were more likely to be in these higher levels Jhree to 

irceTrLeVeri or°S 82 P " CMt ° f ^n^rgart^rs initially 

r iaLeu in Level z or j services uprp ^r^„ T ^ % ._ n o J 

too/ „ n , ocj-vxueo were receiving Level 3 or less Rerv-fcpR 

1984 and 86 percent of the children originally placed in Level 4 or ? 

services were still in self-contained special education in 1984 

l^l^tnt^!!^ Tab , U 4 - 5 Sh ° WS the "lationship between 

students initial handicapping condition and the 1984 level of servir* 
Thirty-nine percent of the children identified as speech Tpaired were no 



TABLE 4.4 

1984 Level of Service by Initial placement Level 
for Kindergarten- identified Handicapped Children 



Initial 

Placement Level 



2- Itinerant 

3- Resource Room 

4- Special Class 

5- Special School 
TOTALS 



1984 Level of Service 



Not 

N Handicapped 



211 
46 
17 
11 

285 



37 
30 
0 
0 
32 



Levels 
1 and 2 



Level 
3 



Percentag e 



26 
24 
12 
9 
24 



19 
26 
6 
0 
19 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. 



Levels 
4 and 5 



18 
20 
82 
91 
25 
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TABLE 4.5 

1984 Level of Service by Initial Handicapping Condition 
for Kindergarten-identified Children 



1984 Level of Service 



Initial Handicap 



Not 

N Handicapped 



Levels 
1 and 2 



Level 
3 



Levels 
4 and 5 



Percentage 



Mentally Retarded 


3 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Hearing Impaired 


1 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


150 


39 


27 


15 


19 


Visually Impaired 


2 


0 


50 


0 


50 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Other Health Impaired 


1 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Learning Disabled 


108 


29 


24 


26 


21 


Multihandicapped 


5 


0 


0 


0 


100 


Diagnostic 


13 


15 


15 


15 


54 


TOTALS 


285 


32 


24 


19 


25 



S^t "ual 'X'U ^uX^ Per " ntaSeS - S ° Be t0U1 



48 59 



longer handicapped in 1984; and 27 percent were receiving only consultative 

Sril« ?.V."T rVlCM, 4 V P r C6nt W6re Placed in resource rooms, a^d 19 

KHuUt cl..Sf?i; i ^ ,° r 8peCial SCh00ls - Those children 
initially classified as learning disabled tended to be placed in higher 

levels of service in 1984 than children identified as speech impVired- whUe 
sTrvf ces ^"i 'VrcVn? 8 ' ""i C — 'tativeTr ^itinerant 

resource 'room/ f n 1,0 l0nger handic «PP^. 26 percent were in 

J? Tiff! ' 8n . 21 P ercent were ^ full-time special education Of the 

rLul ef" ^Sw^ - l^,^ 11 " ta -"«PP^ conditions °70 percent 
ITS^k^S^ SPe ° ial edUCati ° n placemen fc three or four' years 

Demographics. The mean level of service in 1984 for all children in the 
kindergarten sample was 2.1 (Table 4.6). Although children from single^ and 

SET were *SJ ?J1 ?\ Si ^ ificantl y 'heir 1984 placement fevel 

there were significant sex, racial, and SES differences as well a 
differences for children whose family structure had or had not changed since 
kindergarten. Specifically: cnangea since 

o Males had a significantly higher mean 1984 service level than 
c2t\ S lrr d 5 ° PerCent ° f ^ kind -^rten-identified males " 
rUul f Per ?^ ° f thelr female P eers "ere placed in 

resource rooms or full-time special education in 1984. In 

r^"^ 67 pe 9 rcen J of the females and 50 percent of the males 
received Level 2 or less services. 

° ^ a «n k i Chil i dre ^ dlffered significantly from white children in their 
mean level of service in 1984. Specifically, 60 percent of the 
kindergarten-identified blacks and only 38 percent of their white 
peers were placed i n Level 3 or higher services in 1984: in 
S?" " 8 ^" Percent of the "hite children and 40 percent of the 
black children were in itinerant, consultative, or no special 
education services three or four years after kindergarten. 

o Children from low SES families had the highes. mean level of 
service and high SES children the lowest mean service level in 
low SES fJ^7<L 57 percent of the children from 

IroJ^L i ? loa/ W6re Pla / ed in resource or self-contained 

programs in 1984, compared to 27 percent of their high SES peers. 

™ y » " w " found tna t 74 percent of high SES children were 
placed in Level 2 or less services in 1984; while only 43 percent 
of the children from low SES families had similar placements! 

° it^l' T n X , 984 T rVlCe l6Vel diffe "d significantly for 
SSJi / V Uy 8tructure had or had not changed since 
JSf Placement, Children whose families had changed since 
kinde^feten identification were placed «n higher levels of 
service ^ children with no famijf ±eve±s or 

Predictors of 1984 PJnce.ent Level. Multiple regression was used to 

1984 leve^ " lati0nship betW6en several P° 8 * ible predictors of the child's 
1984 level of service. initial placement level and handicap as well as the 
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TABLE 4.6 



Mean 1984 Level of Service for Different Groups of 
Kindergarten-identified Handicapped Children 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



285 



Mean 1984 
N Level of Service 



2.1 



Statistical 
Significance 



Males 
Females 



176 
109 



2.3 

1.8 



p<.05 



Whites 
Blacks 



205 
60 a 



2.0 



p<.05 



Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 



53 
156 
57^ 



2.1 
1.7 



p<.05 



Single Parent 
Both Parents 



47 
238 



2.4 
2.1 



NS 



Family Structure Change 41 
No Family Structure Change 244 



2.8 
2.0 



a. Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis, 

b. SES could not be determined for 19 children. 



p<.01 
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demographic factors 3 previously discussed were included. 



lL B J^ ti0n *J\ e nUmber ° f yearS the Child was Allowed was included as a 
K«r ylLrS" V8riable5 were followed either three or 

Three variables emerged as making significant contributions to the amount of 
Z si!* eXplai " e ^ f A Wei * hted combination of initial placement ^leve' sES 
and sex accounted for 22 percent of the variance in 1984 level of service 
Closer examination of these findings shows the following: ser vice. 

o level of service was by far the strongest among these 

?r l ,w' f CC0Untin S for 18 P«"nt of the variance alone. This 
means that when differences in initial handicap classification and 
t lallr C di f ferences were controlled, children initially pUced 
in lower service levels in kindergarten tended to require less 

Si till edu 1 Ca " 0n three or four y^rs later than those children 
initially placed in higher levels of service. 

needs^then ^tl SI"?" ** int ' nS±t * of the child's special education 
neeas, tnen this findine suppeRtR that ~ - tAWW 

youngsters continue to require ^o" intense 1 eve™ of TelTJ^ill^ 
impaired children continue to require lesser amounts ot ^ service The 
regression analysis also suggests that wh*n , " or servlce . The 

demographic factors were helicons tan* P lacement ^atus and 

° n?ittd en f flT K 10 ^ SES families * nd boys were more likely to be 

hiSr ^ f 81 ! 8 ,; l6VelS ° f S6rViCe in 1984 than children from 
higher SES families and girls. 

o Race and change in family structure were not related to the 1984 
service level. A?OH 

wh^Th t0 ^"^f t f iCtlTe S«*«»«»t.. To determine whether children 
o r ide " tified as handicapped in kindergarten were moving to less 
the child" eS ?Q«f ^ enVi /° nmentS S6Veral yea " later » the study looted " 
level Movant? of service in relation to his/her initial placement 

'tS^w was defined as an 

JnvofvV' i 9 ?eTCet i\ °f the kindergarteners had moved to a placement 
involving less special education over the course of the follow-up period 31 
percent required more service and 30 nerc-Pnt r- omQ < a V Zw period > 31 

servinp Tn Aamr.mir, " V, V . percent remained in the same amount of 

service' It?. / WnlCh kioder garteners tended to require more or less 
TJZ< a ?Tu am ° Unt ° f Service 0Ver the follow-up period were also 
examined for children with different initial placement levels, different 



f rom 16 tl \\ £ 2K g f in u family structure were correlated ,(r's ranged 
from 16 to .34, p<.m.) in the kindergarten sample, suggesting Wat fcSSSS 
families tended to be lower in SES and more often had mrtfatt*?! rtSjSl 
in family structure during the follow-up period. experienced a c^ng* 
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the^UoTing.^ 8 ' ^ diff6rent ^graphic characteristics. Analyses show 



Children who began in Level 2 or 3 special education services 
were more likely than children starting in self-contained special 
education to move to less restrictive environments (Table 4.7). 

« hl M initiall y labeled as speech impaired or learning 

disabled had approximately equal percentages of students moving to 
a less restrictive environment, the two groups did differ in their 
frequency of moving to more restrictive environments. Children 
initially identified as learning disabled were more likely to 
require a greater amount of service three to four years later than 
those children initially classified as speech impaired (Table 

F ™ ly ' r anal y ses of the demographic data show that males, 
children from low SES families, and .children from changing 
families were underrepresented among children moving to less 
restrictive environments. There were also group differences for 
children requiring greater amounts of service three to four years 
after kindergarten. Males, blacks, children from low SES 
families, and children whose family structure had changed were 
overrepresented (Table 4.9). 



1984 Handicapping Condition 

A tne ly kfn S H 0f the / at f/ n " W ta »««PPing conditions show that 32 percent of 
the kindergarten-identified children were no longer classified as 

SJc^.SS.dMr yearS 3fter ki " der * arten < Ta ^ Thir^-Vne 
kind.r«^! J ?oo 8ame P rimar y handicap as was identified in 
kindergarten, and 29 percent experienced some change in their primarv 
handicap label. This latter figure suggests that fl f nn " IA\ primary 
Hennf^ ,, , . , 11Bure suggests cna t among children first 

dif f er* / *T ndiCappCd *? kindergarten, many will show the emergence of a 
different primary problem later in elementary school. Of those 
Sifi?i r i t r* r !,,M 111 C ° nSidered handicapped in 1984, the most frequent 
aSlwEiTi?! " m T, learning disabilit y < 41 > a "d speech impairment 
and the h ^ V >' R * la tionshi P s "re explored between 1984 handicap 

kindergar^ i"" f COndit i°n *"d demographics of the sample at 
kindergarten placement. * 

^\?d\! andi T P / ng , C °? diti0n - T3ble 4 ' U Sh ° MS that child "" initially 
in 1984 nf? ^ P air ,f 11 Mere more likel y to be labeled learning disabled 
kindera i ' u 1 B? " ch im P aired &™)' Learning disabled 

S !n nf ;, erS "ff 6 / 116 m ° re St8ble gr0Up With re S ard to handicap, 57 
classified those kindergarteners identified as learning disabled were 
classified with the same primary handicap three or four years later and 29 
iSSUi!*? n °«« 0, ?* r . C ° n8idered handicapped. Among the 14 children 

tandi-n ^ I i 88 i f /V h ° ther handica P 8 ' 64 percent retained the same 
handicap label three to four years later. 

Several things are suggested by these numbers. Children first identified as 

!S££2E lr *J •"]?; a " ea8ily remediated children receiving 

speech therapy for mild articulation problems) or may have other areas of 

53 63 



TABLE 4.7 



Changes in Amount of Service for 
Kindergarten-identified Handicapped Children 



Initial Placement Level 



Lesser 
Amount of 
N Service 



Itinerant or Resource Room 
Level 2 or 3 

Special Class or School 
Level 4 or 5 

TOTALS 



257 42 
28 14 
285 39 



No 
Change 



Percen 



tage 



?4 



86 



30 



Greater 
Amount of 
Service 



34 
0 
31 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. 
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TABLE 4.8 



Changes in Amount of Service for Kindergarten-identified Children 
with Different Handicapping Conditions 



Lesser Greater 
initial Handicap „ ^ - 



Percentage 



Mentally Retarded 


3 


o 


i on 


0 


Hearing Impaired 


1 


n 


100 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


150 


43 


27 


30 


Visually Impaired 


2 


0 


100 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2 


0 


50 


50 


Other Health Impaired 


1 


0 


100 


0 


Learning Disabled 


108 


41 


22 


37 


Multihandicapped 


5 


0 


100 


0 


Diagnostic 


13 


23 


62 


15 


TOTALS 


285 


39 


30 


31 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages. 
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TABLE 4.9 



Changes in Amount of Service for Different Groups of 
Kindergarten-identified Handicapped Children 



N 



Lesser 
Amount of 
Service 



No 
Change 



Greater 
Amount of 
Service 



Percentage 



TOTAL SAMPLE 

Males 
Females 

Whites 
Blacks 



285 

176 
109 

205 
60 a 



39 

35 
47 

41 
37 



30 

30 
29 

31 
23 



31 

35 
24 

28 
40 



Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 



53 
156 
57 1 



32 
38 
49 



26 
29 
39 



42 
33 
12 



Single Parents 
Both Parents 

Family Change 
No Family Change 

Number of Siblings 



47 
238 

41 
244 

280 c 



36 
40 

29 
41 



1.4 



30 
30 

29 
30 
Mean 



1.8 



a . 
b. 
c. 



Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 

SES could not be determined for 19 children. 

Number of siblings was not available for five children. 



34 
30 

42 
29 



1.6 



Note: Table entries are within row percentages 
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TABLE 4.10 

Changes in Handicapping Condition for Kindergarten-identified Children 



Change - Change 
No Longer No in 

Initial Handicap N Handicapped Change Handicap 



Percentag e 



Mentally Retarded 


3 


0 


100 


0 


Hearing Impaired 


1 


0 


100 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


150 


39 


27 


34 


Visually Impaired 


2 


0 


50 


50 


Orthopedically Impaired 


2 


0 


100 


0 


Other Health Impaired 


1 


0 


0 


100 


Learning Disabled 


108 


29 


57 


1J 


Mul tihand icapped 


5 


0 


40 


60 


Diagnostic 


13 


15 


0 


85 


TOTALS 


285 


32 


39 


29 



Note : Table entries are within row percentages. Some total row percentages 
do not equal 100 due to rounding. 
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need which are later manifested as learning disabilities. Again, the speech 
impaired classification includes children with ra ild •p^ch*l.Ai„„S f as 
?MldV. ^°"«! ( ? ( "^T la "g^ge disorders. On the other hand, if a 
mo« liJtt l ^ ^ ^r^" 611 " learning ^bled, that diagnosis is 
most likely to stay with him/her, at least through the third or fourth 
grade. Another large group of kindergarten-identified learning disabled 
children were no longer labeled handicapped three or four years later, 
suggesting that for some, a learning disability was either remediated or 
originally misdiagnosed. Finally, in addition to the relatively frequent 
transition from speech impaired to learning disabled as the primary 
handicap the study found that among the 55 children who had more than one 

C °»iV n 198 '* 41 Childr6n We " lab3led Speech ^paired and 
learning disabled. 

^!n^f P ^ C8 \A S / reVi ^ 8ly Q ° ted ' am0ng the entire ssra P le of kindergarten- 
identified children, 32 percent were no longer handicapped in 1984 41 

!rZ r re , d f ifle l aS learning disabled, 19 percent were identified as 
speech impaired, and 9 percent had been diagnosed as having some other 

dif ferent , ^ ^ c0 " es P° nd ^ percentages are Umpired for 

iH* Z a, demographic groups, there did appear to be some differences in 
196^ handicap classification with regard to sex, race, SES, number of 
parents at home, and change in family structure. 

o Females, whites, children from high SES families, and children 
whose family structure was stable were more likely to be 
classified as not handicapped in 1984 than males, blacks, low SES 
children, and children whose family structure had changed. 

o Among children labeled as speech impaired in 1984, the data 
suggest that males, whites, and children from high SES families 
were overrepresented. 

o Blacks, children from low and middle SES families, and children 
whose parent(s) had divorced or remarried were more likely to be 
labeled learning disabled than whites, high SES children, and 
children whose family structure had not changed. 

o The number of children classified with other handicaps was 
generally low; but males, low SES children, children from single- 
parent homes, and children whose family structure had changed were 
more likely to receive these other labels than females, children 
from h lgh SES families, children from two-parent homes, and 
children with no family change. 

The magnitude of these demographic differences varied considerably (from 5 

rl iq8 P rM ntag ^r ln , t8) - The larg6St WaS the racial difference with respect 
to 1984 classification as learning disabled: 55 percent of the black 

?u M**™* ^ '""^ ° f the whites we " labeled learning 
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TABLE 4.12 



1984 Handicapping Condition for Different Groups of 
Kindergarten-identified Children 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



1984 Handicapping Condition 



Not Speech Learning Other 

N Handicapped Impaired Disabled Handicap 



285 



32 



Percentage 



19 



41 



Males 
Females 

Whites 
Blacks 

Low SES 
Middle SES 
High SES 

Single Parents 
Both Parents 

Family Change 
No Family Change 

Number of Siblings 



176 
109 

205 
60 a 

53 
156 
57 b 

47 
238 

41 
244 

280 c 



28 
39 

34 
27 

28 
31 
37 

30 
32 

20 
34 



1.4 



21 
16 

21 
7 

15 
17 
28 

15 
19 

17 
19 



41 
40 

38 
55 

42 
45 
26 

38 
41 

46 
40 



Mean 



1.7 



1.6 



11 
6 

8 
12 

15 
6 
9 

17 
7 

17 
7 



2.0 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Other ethnic groups were not included in this analysis. 

SES could not be determined for 19 children. 

Number of siblings was not available for five children. 



Note ; Table entries are within row DPrcpn^noc i 

X! — - i „ »uuiu row percentages. Some total row percentages 

do not equal 100 due to rounding. B 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



Children first identified as handicapped in kindergarten were predominantly 
speech impaired or xearnlng disabled and placed in Level 2 itinerant 
services. However there were small but statistically significant racial 
and socioeconomic differences in initial placement status. White children 
were more likely to be labeled speech impaired and to be placed in a lower 
, el ° f c S ? rV A Ce in klnder g ar t e n» while black children and children from 
lower SES families were more likely to be labeled learning disabled. 

Despite the relatively weak statistical relationship between demographic 
characteristics and initial placement status, there were large SES and 
racial differences in the percentages of children initially placed in 
itinerant as opposed to higher-level services and identified as speech 
impaired as opposed to learning disabled. In light of documented racial 
imbalances in speciax education placements at higher grade levels, these 
racial and socioeconomic differences in kindergarten special education 
placement may have serious long-term implications. These implications were 
explored when the study looked at the special education outcomes of these 
kindergarten-identified handicapped children in third or fourth grade. 

When their placements were examined three to four years after kindergarten 
identification, 39 percent of the children had moved to less restrictive 
hrn V H^ 0n " le J tS n in ^ ludi u n g 32 Percent who were no longer classified as 
handicapped. On the other hand, 25 percent we re enrolled in self-contained 
special education, and the majority of those children still receiving 
special education required services as intensive or more intensive than 
those received in kindergarten. Learning disability (4.1%) and speech 
impairment (19/.) were the predominant handicapping classifications among 
those children still considered handicapped In 1984, 

The child's special education outcomes In third or fourth grade were best 
P ^ iCte< ^ b /, h ^ /her initial placement status in kindergarten. That is, 
children initially placed in lower levels of service were more likely to be 

J? m ^ W T V ^ 1 j >laCementS in 1984 than otner children in the sample. 
Similarly, children identified as speech impaired tended to be labeled 
speech impaired three to four years later, and children identified as 
learning disabled were more likely to be so classified in 1984 than other 
children in the sample. To the extent that special education status in 
kindergarten reflects the nature and degree of the child's impairment, these 
factors are likely to be related to the child's special education outcomes 
three or four years later. 

However, there were also small but significant socioeconomic and sex 
differences in the 1984 placement level, with children from lower SES homes 

y i? 0r i, 1 f k y ? be Pla " d in higher leVels of service in 1984 than 
,<+ \ children and girls, These findings appear to be consistent with 
the literature which suggests the following: 



o 



Handicaps may differ with SES, at least to the extent that 
children from lower-income families are at higher risk to develop 
learning problems (Sameroff and Chandler, 1975). 

The distribution of handicapping conditions and the severity of 
needs are different among boys and girls, with boys tending to be 
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impaired more frequently, particularly among children classified 
(U S Til *a iSt " r 4 bed ' yarning disabled, and speech impaired 
(U.S. General Accounting Office, 1981; Satz and Zaide, 1983). 

soVJs ^JStSl T'tf 1 ** deficits were not included in these anal y- s . 

and level T the 1, } SES 8nd S6X diffe ^nces in the exact nature 
round in 198 L-iil H im P ai ™ ents as an explanation for the differences 
differenLt !« P - education status. However, these socioeconomic 

differences in outcome placement level occurred when differences in initial 
special education status were controlled. This means that amon c 

Lmm h e e s 8 a a r h initial handiCaP 8nd l6Vel ° f 8ervice > tho ° e from lower SES 

service « n ital lt l ° h& plaCed in m °" inten " level, of 

service in 1984 than higher SES children and girls. 

In addition, socioeconomic and racial differences in initial special 
education status were found which, in turn, were related to the child"! 
placement level and handicap classification in 1984. Consequently blacks 

cnild^en I 6 ", ^7 l0V T S f famiUeS ' Wh ° were overrepresented among those 
children labeled as learning disabled and placed in more intense levels of 

tnrL t *? klnd ««"?»' C ° ntinUed t0 be overrepresented among these groups 
three to four years later. That is, the child who was identified as fpeech 
impaired ln kindergarten had a higher probability of moving out of special 
lil'A i0 ? the Child initia Hy labeled as learning disabled. In a 

Jpeciar/dVcat?"; " h ° V* 1 " 811 ' "celved at the" most one nour or 

Placed I in full m! (LeVel 2) WaS leSS Uke ly to eventually be 

placed in full-time special education than the child „ho was served in a 
resource room one to three hours a day (Level 3). If the racial and SES 
differences found in kindergarten special education status were not based on 
different special education needs, then the kindergarten id-n tiffed Son anS 
placement process requires further examination because dtfferen? initial 
Tt^ " ^ *» 8P6Cial education out^e" thVeelr 

LT^T^! etc g a e ti a o ra n OU s n tat°us "T^lTt T^T * 

„ , euuuauxon status. This Suggests the posr'bilitv that other 

factors not included in these analyses (e.g., the child's prekLdTrgarten 
history, developmental test scores, intervening special pH„ , r V 
Mst-nrv r j\ "uervening special education placement 

Mstory, and areas of need) were also related to the child's initial 
placement status or special education outcomes. Is clear t 

Sc r ?»» sSi Ud ^ « 'd? P " S6n ' 8tUdy d68Cribe a B-llVart^of £ 

status *in kindL^ 6 / h ? SES W8S rel8ted t0 both ini "al placement 

status in kindergarten and in special education outcomes three to four years 
later suggests that special education placement procedures may Iran 
which"! e3 T H inati0n - Th , iS possibility will be explored further i^Chapter 5 

diXences found ^iJtS^ dl 1 8CU88lon of tha socioeconomic and racial 
uiirerences found in initial and elementary special education placements for 
both the preschool- and kindergarten-identified samples P^cements for 
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Chapter 5 

DISCUSSION 



STn?f7i«M Purpose , of this stud y w * a to examine the efficacy of early 
in ore/cho'r pr ? cadures and t0 see how children, identified as Handicapped 
in preschool or kindergarten, had progressed in their educational careers 

tnrinTti^Tnr 178 ^ identif ication - ^tensive data were presented on 
the initial placement status and special education outcomes of these 
preschool- and kindergarten-identified children. In addition, because of 
111 ? « national interest in the effects of selected de.oeraoM 

" " J 1 " on s P ecial education placement and outcomes"; early 
identification procedures and the outcomes of early intervention were 
explored for different demographic groups. This chapter will review and 
discuss the study findings as they pertain^ to these issues. 

Are early identification procedures operating effectively? 

The study examined whether seriously impaired children and those with 
readily identifiable handicaps were being identified as preschoolers or were 

s^eraTcMld^n fX* ki f'^*»- Th. P«-chool sample included 

several children with severe impairments or with handicaps such as hearing 

IHZ ° rth ° PediC ^l™*^* which should be apparent in very young 

children, indicating that these children do exist in tL Montgomery County 
population. The composition of the kindergarten sample was very different 
it revealed yery few children with readily identifiable or severe 
impairments. And, of the few seriously impaired youngsters enterinr special 
education as five year olds, most had actually been identified as 
?J ^Vo 8 ' elther by MCPS or els ^here, but did not receive services 
through MCPS until kindergarten. In addition, within the preschool sample 
children with the most serious impairments were identified at younger ages 
and received more intensive services than those with milder deficits. Th!s 

TollTi i£ 8t 6arly identifica "°n Procedures had been successful in 
locating the more seriously impaired children before they reached 
kindergarten and at younger ages within the preschool years. 

What are the outcomes of program participation? 

As previously mentioned, it is not legally or ethically possible to apply an 
experimental control group design to answer this question. It is also not 
appropriate to compare the preschool and kindergarten outcomes to determine 
?J l?f< ? 6arl i er intervention was more effective because the preschool 
? Sample v was much more seriously impaired than the kindergarten 
sample. In the absence of an experimental control a™„n a—** . 




e ain1 " 8 , tne Placement outcomes of children who had received special 
education intervention as preschoolers or kindergarteners. One frequently 
used indicator of the effectiveness of early intervention is whether or not 
children require less intensive services or no services at all during their 
later school years. To examine this indicator, the study looked at services 
received by student in elementary school. services 
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The analyses showed that, consistent with the severity of the impairments of 

StZltt ° 1 ; ide 1 nti A fied 1 Children ' sti11 "< ui " d fecial education ll 

elementary school. A relatively small percentage were no longer receiving 
special services. Specifically, the study found the following: 

o Eighty-seyen percent of the preschoolers were still receiving 
some level of special education services in 1984, including 60 
percent who were enrolled in self-contained special education. 

o Among the preschool-identified children, 13 percent „ere no longer 
considered handicapped, 17 percent had moved to less restrictive 
environments, 53 percent remained in the same amount of service 
and 17 percent required a greater amount of service four to nine 
years after identification. 

o Those preschoolers most likely to require less intensive 
Placements at the end of the follow-up period were initially 
identified as speech impaired rather than multihandicapped, began 

Sr/ ^ 3 " 011 ln l0Wer l6VelS 0f se ™ice, and were from higher 
SES families. 6 

d?ff^ lngS ^ the ^"Sa^ten-identif led children reflected their milder 
deficits, with a larger percentage no longer requiring services. 
Nonetheless, the majority of those still being served required services as 

ZliV< ?i ° r I? 0 " i ntensive ^an those received in kindergarten! 
Specifically, the study found that: 

o Sixty-eight percent of the kindergarteners continued to receive 
some level of special education services in 1984; only 25 percent 
required self-contained settings. Percent 



o Within the kindergarten-identified sample, 32 percent were no 
longer considered handicapped, 7 percent had moved to a less 
restrictive environment, 30 percent remained in the sam* amount of 

S uf V i Ce * f - P erC0nt required a greater amount of service by 
third or fourth grade. ' 

o Kindergarteners initially placed in lower levels of service 
those labeled speech impaired, children from higher SES families' 
and girls tended to require less intense services in 1984 than the 
other children in the kindergarten sample. 

ll S n U rlh r n ° n U i 8hly P ne ;; third ° f ^e children who were identified as handicapped 
in preschool or kindergarten had moved to less restrictive environments or 
were no longer in special education in elementary school. These were 

?mnai^ y ,M 1 e /° re , 'T^^ y oun S ster *- Many of the more seriously 

impaired children in the sample remained in self-contained special education 
three to nine years later. This finding was consistent with the results of 
a recently completed follow-up study of preschool children with suspected 
handicaps in at least two developmental areas who were seen in the county's 
diagnostic facility Developmental Evaluation Services for Children-DEScY 
Cooper and Hebbeler (1984) found that 75 percent of the children diagnosed 
as handicapped by DESC were in a self-contained special education classroom 
f r e "!„ la 5 er * S"ch results could be interpreted to mean that euAy 
ntervention is effective with mildly impaired children but not with 
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severely impaired or muitihandicapped children. 

On the other hand, these results highlighted the heterogeneity of the 
preschool special education population. The diversity of the population 
suggests that, instead of looking at the effectiveness of early intervention 

iJt"???}' ° ne 8h0Uld be asking what are reasonable outcomes for children 
with different handicaps. Some children with relatively mild handicaps, 
such as speech and language impairments, or with very specific deficits 
such as hearing, visual, or orthopedic impairments, who are identified at 
young ages and receive preschool intervention, can function in the regular 
elementary classroom with minimal or no special education assistance. On 
the other hand, is it realistic to expt-t that a child with multiple and 
serious impairments identified in infancy will be able to succeed in 
elementary school without full-time special education support? A study of 
the effectiveness of early intervention in terms of school-age placements 
may be setting up false expectations about what such intervention can 
accomplish. In presenting the study findings to policy makers, it must be 
emphasized^ that different expectations are appropriate for children with 
different handicaps and that some children may always require an intensive 
amount of service. This does not mean that early intervention is 
ineffective for these children. Rather, it may be that getting out of 
special education or requiring less intensive services is not an appropriate 
index of the effectiveness of early intervention for these more severely 
impaired youngsters. Other outcomes, such as the impact of early 
intervention on the family or on the child's adaptive behavior, should also 
be considered. 

Do initial placement status or special education outco.es differ for 
different deaographic groups? 

The study also looked at whether initial placement status and the outcomes 
of program participation differed for children from different demc — ohic 
groups. Small but statistically significant socioeconomic and ..Jal 
differences were found in ini ial special education status for both 

5 re « C £°K J™"/ V 1 ndergartener8 - Within the P"school sample, children 
from higher SES families and whites were more likely to be identified before 
age four, to be labeled as muitihandicapped, and to be placed in self- 
contained preschool programs. Lower SES children and blacks, on the other 
hand were often not identified until four years of age when they entered 
Head Start and, subsequently, were labeled as speech impaired and received 
itinerant services. Among the kindergarten-identified handicapped children, 
white children were more likely to be classified as speech impaired and 
placed in itinerant services; while blacks and children from lower SES 
families were more likely to be labeled learning disabled. 

y? en .^f l**? 1 ?} education outcomes of these preschool- and kindergarten- 
identified children were examined several years later, it was found that 
students from lower SES families were more likely to be placed in more 
intensive levels of service in 1984 than their higher SES peers. These 
socioeconomic differences in elementary special education placements were 
found when initial differences ir, handicapping condition and placement level 
were controlled. This means that of the children initially identified with 
the same handicapping condition and placed in the same level of service 
those from lower SES families required more intensive placements in 
elementary school than higher SES children. 
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There are two alternative hypotheses to explain the socioeconomic and racial 
differences found in initial and later special education placements? 

1. Early identification and placement procedures operated differently 
for children from different demographic backgrounds. 

2. These children were correctly identified, labeled, and placed 
suggesting that the distribution and development of handicapping 
conditions varies with SES and race. 

^ # " r ;l ^? nat i 0n ' that identification and placement procedures may be 
at fault, rests largely on the assumption that the distribution and 
development of , handicapping, conditions are similar for different 
socioeconomic-and racial groups. .With an equal distribution, similar 
proportions of children from different socioeconomic and racial groups 

SnSLn« ed " Cation at the same ages, be classified with the same 

handicaps and be placed in the same service levels. As these children move 
through the school system, they should continue to be assigned handicapping 
classifications and levels of service i„ similar proportions. lca PP in S 

If handicaps are similarly distributed across different socioeconomic and 
racla A ^ ou .P s ' then ^e differences found in initial placement status 
suggest thaV^arly identificatioa, e fforts are not reaching all demographic 
groups equally well. Children from differentaocioeconomic and racial 
groups are entering special education through different channels in the 
county; children from higher SES homes and whites through Child Find and 
other early identification mechanisms and lower SES children and blacks 
Jyr S ^ " kinder S arten - That is, the more seriously impaired 

white and higher SES children are identified in preschool, while the black 
and lower SES youngsters with lesser degrees of impairment are not 
identified until they reach Head Start or kindergarten. This would indicate 
that early identification procedures, „hich include outreach, referral 
screening, and initial placement, were not operating as effectively for"ess 
severely impaired black and lower class children and should be examined 
groups 6 r e q u°alir U we e il. that ^orts -eh all demographic 

Likewise, with a similar distribution of handicaps across all demographic 
groups the differences, found in later special education status wo'uld 
suggest- tha t'-children, are- being differentially p ia 

education, either based on their socioeconomic status or on characteristics 
which are correlated with SES. If this is true, a close examination " 
current placement procedures is clearly called for to assure equitable and 
appropriate services. 4 aDie ana 

The second hypothesis, that identification and placement procedures were 

J";"! iS J f * ° n the assum P tion the distribution of handicapping 

.conditions dlff erg across socioeconomic and racial groups. If this is the 
case the problem may be more complex and difficult to address 
Specifically, black children and children from lower SES homes may be more 
likely to develop learning problems which are difficult to identify " 
younger ages but which become apparent when th 2 child enters a structured 
academic setting such as Head Start or kindergarten. In addition, lower SES 
children may continue to be more susceptible to learning disabilities 
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throughout their school careers if their learning problems are related to 
home factors which vary with socioeconomic level. This is consistent with 
the literature which suggests that infants from lower-income families are at 
higher risk to develop learning problems (Sameroff and Chandler, 1975) and 
repeated studies which have shown a relationship between family background 
characteristics and school performance (Deutsch, 1973). 

I!? 6 ^//^tart-identified preschoolers and the low SES kindergarten- 
identified children tended to require more intensive services in elementary 
school than their higher SES peers. On the surface, this suggests that these 
children might well have benefited from being identified earlier and from 
receiving more intensive services. However, it is difficult to identify a 
learning disability before academic work begins, and any efforts to do so 
may over-identify and label as handicapped many children who do not need 
early intervention. In addition, the findings of this study regarding the 
outcomes of program participation indicate that early intervention had 

It^l J I 3 u e /^ Ced Deed f ° r services ^ elementary school for only one- 
third of the children, particularly those with milder impairments such as 
speech deficits. Consequently, even if special educators were able to 
identify these children accurately at younger ages, little is known about 
£« emedy lea 5 nil, g Usabilities in very young children. Regarding the 
SES differences found ln later special education placements, schools 
continue to explore ways to remedy the learning problems of students who 
come from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 

If handicapping conditions are distributed differently across different 
socioeconomic and racial groups, then the study findings reflect these 
distributions. Still early special educators may want to explore methods 
to better identify and serve those black and low SES children in preschool 
who later develop learning disabilities. In addition, the school system 

?1 eXamine the serv *"s Provided to students from 

low SES families. 

The data collected in this study do not permit firm conclusions to be drawn 
regarding the extent to which either of these hypotheses is true. And it is 
possible that both of these alternatives are to some extent responsible for 
the socioeconomic and racial differences found ln initial and later special 
education status. Regardless of the explanation, from an MCPS policy 
perspective, these differences in initial placement and special education 
outcomes for handicapped children from different socioeconomic backgrounds 
are of concern It is recommended that the identification and placement 
process be studied further to determine why children from families who 
differ in socioeconomic status have different special education placement 
scho C oT. eS presch001 and kindergarten as well as later in elementary 

In sum, longitudinal data such as those collected for the study described 
here were useful in answering questions about the success of early 
identification procedures and the effectiveness of special education. Early 
identification procedures appear to be operating effectively in identifying 
more seriously impaired children before kindergarten, but these procedures 
may operate differently for children from different socioeconomic and racial 
backgrounds in the county. Roughly one-third of the preschool- and 
kindergarten-identified handicapped children had moved to less restrictive 
environments in elementary school. However, a majority of the more 
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seriously impalied children remained m self-contained special education 
suggests that -..ich d»t» n, ue t be Interpreted cautlouslv in regard i-„ 
keel ^MTl^ " Ven " S * Mrly i"'"ventlon RLeLcners lust 

'chiY/rL. 1 ™" 10 " - — --Their 
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TABLE A-l 

Initial Handicapping Condition 
for Children Identified as Preschoolers and Kindergarteners 



Initial Handicapping 
Condition 



Preschool-identified 
Children 
N % 



Kindergarten- identified 
Children 
N % 



Mentally Retarded 


4 


1 


3 


1 


Hearing Impaired 


17 


5 


1 


0 


Speech/Language Impaired 


173 


52 


150 


53 


Visually Impaired 


13 


4 


2 


1 


PifHO t~ i f\n all l r T innfl 4 f*A *4 

i-iuiu LXUIXttxxy XtDpaXITcG 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 


16 


5 


2 


1 


Other Health Impaired 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Learning Disabled 


1 


0 


108 


38 


Mul tihandicapped 


97 


29 


5 


2 


Diagnostic 


12 


4 


13 


5 


TOTALS 


335 


101 


285 


101 



Note: Table entries are within column percentages. Due to rounding, some 
cell percentages are 0 and total percentages do not equal 100. 
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TABLE A-2 



Initial Placement Level 
for Children Identified as Preschoolers and Kindergarteners 



Initial 

Placement Level 



Preschool- identified 
Children 
N X 



Kindergarten-identified 
Children 
N % 



Level 2 


- Itinerant 


103 


31 


211 


74 


Level 3 


- Resource Room 


1 


0 


46 


16 


Level 4 


- Special Class 


5 


2 


17 


6 


Level 5 


- Special School 


211 


63 


11 


4 


Level 7 


" Home-based 


15 


5 


0 


0 


TOTALS 




335 


101 


285 


100 



Note: Table entries are within column percentages. Due to rounding, some 
cell percentages are 0 and total percentages do not equal 100. 
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TABLE A-3 



Demographic Characteristics at Special Education Entry 
of Preschool-identified and Kindergarten-identified Children 



N 



Preschool- 
identified 
X 



Kindergarten- 
identified 
% 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Race 

American Indian /Alaskan 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black/Negro (not Hispanic) 
White (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 

Parent Education (Mean Years) 
Father 
Mother 

Father's Occupation 
Not -^ployed outside home 
Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled 
Professional 

Mother '8 Occupation 
Not employed outside home 
Unskilled 
Semi-skilled 
Skilled 
Professional 

Child's Primary Language 
English 

Non-English & Dual 

Primary Language in Home 
English 

Non-English & Dual 

Child's Citizenship 
U.S. 

Non-U. S. 

Parents Living in Home 
Both Parents 
Single Parent 

Number of Siblings (Mean) 
Birth Order (Mean) 



398 
222 



1 
14 
126 
456 
23 



352 
399 

(482) 
5 
23 
61 
176 
217 

(576) 
311 
22 
51 
123 
69 

(616) 
576 
40 

(616) 
568 
48 

(614) 
605 
9 



514 
106 

613 
613 



66 
34 



0 
2 
20 
75 

3 



14.9 
13.6 



2 
6 
11 
34 
47 



57 
3 
9 
19 
12 



95 
5 



93 
7 



99 
2 



82 
18 

1.4 
2.1 



62 

38 



0 
3 
21 
72 
4 



14.4 
13.3 



0 
3 
14 
40 
42 



50 
5 
8 
25 
13 



92 
8 



91 
9 



99 
1 



84 
17 

1.6 
2.1 



ERIC 



Note. Table entries are within column percentages. Due to rounding, some 
cell percentages are 0 and some total column percentages do not equal 100. 
Demographic differences between the preschool- and kindergarten-identified 
groups were not statistically significant. 
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APPENDIX B 

DERIVATION OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS VARIABLE 

Socioeconomic status (SES) is usually based on parental occupation, parental 
education and/or family income. Although family income was not available 
we did code father's and mother's educational level and occupational sL tus 
cniidren 1 " 1 : °* r?" TP ^ SpeCial ed "-"on. Unfortunately, ^ 

IndltlZr^ t II??, 1 ' DOt h3Ve data ° n 311 four of these SES 

indicators. In addition, as shown in the table below, no one indicator 
was available for all 620 children in our sample. indicator 

SES Indicator n 

Mother's occupation 576 

Father's occupation 482 

Mother's education 399 

Father's education 352 

tM R h ° U n Sl ; a S e lal * g6St nUmber ° f children had data on mother's occupation, 
this variable was not a very good indicator of SES because 54 percent of the 

fa ner 8 * J "^m"* ^ WOrk ° UtSide the home - Consequently! 

pMIH occu pa tion was selected as the primary indicator of SES. If* 
child did not have data on this variable, then his/her SES was based on 
mother's education (N-8i>. The remaining 57 children had no SES indicator 

o e r C r a US ther"°s S„Vt£. 8Vallable °° fath " ,S — ^ 

Father's occupation was originally coded on the following 9-point scale: 

1 = executives, major professionals 

2 = managers, proprietors 

3 = administrative personnel 

4 = clerical workers 

5 = skilled workers 

6 = semiskilled workers 

7 = unskilled workers 

8 = retirement, pension 

9 = unemployed 

follow"' 6 3 3 " P ° lnt SCale ' thiS occu P ationa l scale was reduced as 

EJSSlfSw = T? U J 1Ve8> maj ° r P rofess i°nals, managers, proprietors 
Middle SES = administrative personnel, clerical and skilled workers 
Low SES = semiskilled and unskilled workers, unemployed 

Mother's education was originally coded in years completed. To use mother's 
a 3-poin n t scale 3 " P ° lnt *** ^ ^ ° f edUCati ° n Mas also Educed to 

2l5^ SE Lc = Bachelor ' s de S ree or above (16 years or more) 

?™ lU = ? lgh S u n ° 01 S raduate to 3 y e «s college (12 to 15 years) 
Low SES = Less than high school graduate (11 years or less) 
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In sum, for most of the children in the sample, SES was based on father's 

S°ES U was bT fi d 8tatUS ( r 4 ? 2 \ Wh6n data ° n thlS Varlable were not availaoL 
SES was based on mother's education (N-81). These two variables are highly 

onTvarShV^' P ? 01) ' 8U ^ e8tin S th " data were not Mailable on 

St* «* * f ° ther WSS 8 good 8U bstitute indicator of SES. The sample 
below: ^ SES ind6X and the tW ° indlcat °r variables are shown 



Father's Mother's 
SES Occupation Education 

(N-563) (N=482) (N=399) 



* % X 

Low SES 20 18 i 6 

Middle SES 57 56 56 



High SES 23 26 



28 
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THE MCPS CONTINUUM* 



Levels 1, 2, and 3 

The child is enrolled 
in general education 
and receives supple- 
mentary special 
education services 



LEVEL 6 

f The child is served 
. in a residential program.. 
.This is a 24-hour program for 
/ severely handicapped students 
with a need for multiple services 



Levels 4, 5 

The child is enrolled 
in special education 
and participates in 
the general education 
program, as appropriate 



LEVEL 5 

The child is served in a special 
wing or a special center. The program 
includes a range of services provided in 
• specially designed facility or classroom. 



LEVEL 4 

2? K h J ld u iS S6rVed full " tim e ^ a special class 
which is housed in a general education buildine 
r fie1 , SP" 1 * 1 education programming is conducted in T 
self-contained classroom; therapies are provided as needed. 



LEVEL 3 

The child is served in a special program up to three hours a day. 



LEVEL 2 

The child is served in a special program up to one hour per day. 



LEVEL 1 

-ultant * ^^^l^"^^ ^ 



S ERLC 



*Based on Maryland State Department of Education Special Education COMAR 13A.05.01 

(Taken from: Office of Continuum Education, Montgomery County Public Schools, . 
£ / Access to Contin uum Education Services . 19fi1 T p . iii) gy. 
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LEVEL OF SERVICE DEFINITIONS 1 



1 = Level 1 : Assessment, consultation, and provision of special materials 

to regular classroom teachers. Level 1 is designed to assist the 
classroom teacher in developing and implementing an individ uali zed »d„- 
ucation program for students in t h e general p r ogram who are ab le, with 
assignee to rema in in a regular ffnrma l ——J rnt f 

students who have been screened and are suspected to have a 
handicapping condition and monitoring are included as Level 1 services 
(Frequency is less than 1 hour per week.) s " 

2 = Level 2 : Direct service to a student on an intermittent or regular 

basis. Level_2 is designed to provide supplementary instruction for 
students who require a degree of educational intervention not available 
in the general education classroom. Such ins truction should not exceed 
an average of one hour per school g luiT ^ ^uTtiSn ~- r b^lfy fg 
on an individual basis or in small groups. The special teacher also 
serves as a resource to the student's other teachers by suggesting 
activities to enhance the student's achievement. (Frequency ±s 1-4 
hours per week). ' 

3 = Level 3 : Direct service to a student on a continuous basis for at least 

one hour a day. Level 3 is designed to provide supplementary 
instruction outside the regular classroom for students who require a 
degree of educational instruction not available in the general education 
C ; aS " 00m - Such instruct ion should not be less than one m h n „ r S 
should not exceed an .^ e ot three ^ hours per school dL L !? 
£rovided_ on a regular balls. The s pecial teacher also serves as a 
resource to the student's other teachers by suggesting activities to 
enhance the student's achievement. (Frequency is 5-15 hours per week. ) 

4 = Level 4 : Self-contained special education class within a general 

education facility. Leyel_4 is designed to provide a special class 

?M Sener - educaMon fac111 ^" » M c h a^student receives most n r 

all of his/her basic education program. Th» .^..h.^ own r - rH rinnLL 
in the general program as appropriate and have access to other 
supplementary services consistent with those provided to students in the 
general education program. (Frequency is 16-30 hours per week). 

5 = Level 5 : Special class placement for entire school day in a special 

school or special win? ot a school , p ^hh» i—hcnd _ 

services including special materials, equipment, and related services 
(Frequency varies according to program.) services. 

6 " ^evel 6 : Instruction provided on a short or lon g-term w< c ln a 

residential setting. Leyelj) includes a comprehensive program, special 
materials and equipment, related services, and 24-hour personal care 
(Frequency is usually 30 hours per week.) 



^"a'.O^OI 8 ^ 1811 ' St8te Department of Education Special Education Bylaw 
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T Leve 1 1 7 7 S , lM act ion provided in the student' s home or hospital 

M^a/^Mv °r 18 Pr ° Vlded by teaCherS fy ° m the Home InstrJctW 
Unit Alternative Centers or Multifacility Programs, but the service 



Taken from C^pute^i ze d Educational Data System: H a n„ fl1 of Instru 

CMldhood » Alternative Kduca'tion Child Find/CEDS /Early 

Maryland f 9 a 8 n 3 diCaPped Unit ' Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville" 
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DEFINITIONS OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS* 



MENTAL RETARDATION 
Mental retardation is defined 



V i ; , :V WWOD 18 aerined a s significantly subaverage general 
intellectual functioning, existing concurrently with deficits in adaptive 
behavior and manifested during the developmental period. The degree of 
retardation ranges from mild to profound. 8 

M^i includes children and youth whose IQ raay fall between 

three standard deviations below the mean on an individual test and 

InlllZ ^ aPtlVe , behaVi ° r 18 n0t in acco ^nce with standards of personal 
independence and social responsibility expected of children in their 
age and cultural group. tneir 

Moderate, includes children and youth whose IQ raay fall between three 
and four standard deviations below the raean on an individual test and 
whose behavior is not in accordance with standards of personal 
independence and social responsibility expected of children in their 
age and cultural group. tneir 

Severe includes children and youth whose IQ raa y fall between four and 

adapt-f D Ih a de r a \ 10nS b , Gl r the mean on an ^dividual test and "hose 
! a f beh avior is not in accordance with standards of personal 

iP'S^tf&'ZXl ™^*^y -Pected of children i„ their 

P^ound includes children and youth whose IQ level may fall more th«n 
five standard deviations below the rae an on an individual test and w^se 
adaptive behavior is not in accordance with standards of persona! 
ageTn^c^ responsibility expected of children Z their' 

HEARING IMPAIRMENT 

rluc\VtL he whi n ^ ; eans 1 a J, 6 " 1 " 8 ira Pairment, whe ther permanent or 
fluctuating which adversely affects a child's educational performance but 
which is not included under the definition of "deaf." P e "°rmance, but 

MUd 1 - a los« of 20-40 decibels. 
Moderate - a loss of 40-70 decibels. 

^/""T ! 8 he *ring impairment which is so severe that the child is 
impaired in processing linguistic Information through hearing with or 
without amplification, which adversely affects educational performance 

Severe ~ a loss of 70-90 decibels. 
Profound - a loss greater than 90 decibels. 



TsHtoi. Maryl8nd S£ate department of Education Special Education COMAR 
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SPEECH/LANGUAGE IMPAIRMENT 



Speech impairment is defined as a communication disorder, such as 
impairments in articulation, language, voice, or fluency. 

Articula tion disorder —The abnormal production of one or more sounds 
which interferes with the in telligibili ty of speech. 

Fluency disorder—The abnormal flow of verbal expression, including 
rate and rhythm. The disruptions in the normal flow of verbal 
expression occur frequently or are markedly noticeable and are not 
readily controllable. 

Language disorder — Defined as a disability in verbal behaviors 
resulting from markedly impaired ability to acquire, comprehend, or use 
spoken or written language. The term does not include students whose 
primary disabling condition is due to a significant degree of sensory 
loss, physical disability, motor impairment, mental retardation, 
emotional impairment, or environmental disadvantage. 

Voice disorder — The abnormal production of voice, characterized by 
defective vocal quality, pitch, and/or loudness. 



VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 

Visual impairment is defined as a limitation in vision which, even with 
correction, adversely affects a pupil's educational performance. Such 
limitations are manifested by partial sightedness, monocular vision or 
legal blindness. 9 

Monocular/Reduced Acuity— vision in one eye with 20/50 or less in the 
eye. 

Educationally Blind —totally blind through light projection 
perception. Requiring braille. 

Partially Sighted— 20/70 acuity or less in the eye with the best 
corrected distance vision or restricted visual field subtending in arc 
not exceeding 20°. 

Legally Blind— 20/200 acuity or less in the eye with best corrected 
distance vision. 

Other Health Prob lems Affecting Vision — includes any students not 
addressed above but who have a a health impairment such as progressive 
eye condition (e.g., diabetic retinopathy) which affects vision and 
requires that the students receive vision service. 
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EMOTIONAL IMPAIRMENT 



Emotional impairment is defined as behaviors which have developmental 
deviation in emotional functioning and which interfere directly with 

in«M^f °n a ^ < P t rl ° d ° f tlme and t0 8 matked de S" e - ^ is an 
inability to^earn which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or 

health factors; an inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; inappropriate types of behavior or 
feelings under normal circumstances; a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; a tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
a Pe f 8 iT °i L 001 P roblems - The term does not include children who 
!2m ?J" ly jaladjusted, unless it is determined that they are seriouslj 
emotionally disturbed. * 



SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY 




C on,or- >, m ° r ? ° f th ! followin g areas = oral expression, listening 
comprehension, written expression, basic reading skill, reading 



disadvantage. 



ORTHOPEDIC IMPAIRMENT 

nL^ h o 0 m P ,^ i ? lly lmP f/ re ii 18 d8fined aS a 8eVere o^hopedic impairment, 
; , 8 s Cul ; r « medical ly restricting condition which adversely affects a 
ITJ^A e 1 ducati0n 1 al P« f ormance. The term indicates impairments caused by 
ilJti I \ an ° m J . (e 'f" clubfo °t. absence 0 f some member, etc.), 
impairments caused by disease (e.g., poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis 
etc.), and impairments from other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, amputations 
and fractures or burns which cause contractures). Temporary or DermanTnt 
re q e u C ire 1 d? dUCati0n pr ° ViSi ° ns and '° r habilitation or re^liVtion may 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRMENT 

'to^hr^ 1 ' 11 lmpai " d \ m * ans limit ^ strength, vitality, or alertness due 
rheu m ?M °/ aCUte healt < h P roblems <>uch as heart condition, tuberculosis, 

eJileosv \ De ! htit 8 ' aSthma ' SiCkle cel1 anemia > hemophilia 

EfiJf * y » lead Poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes) which adversely affect a 
child's educational performance. y arrecc a 
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DEAF-BLIND 



combina tion m V COncomitant h *" in * and visual impairments, the 

combination of which causes such severe communication and other 
developmental and educational problems that they cannot be accommodated in 
special education programs solely for deaf or blind students. 

MULT IHAND ICAPPED 

Multihandicapped is defined as concomitant impairments, the combination of 

da" ed C i a n USe s S D e S c U ia h l Se e V d ere t f UC3ti ° nal that they c^noTbe ToL o- 

dated in special education programs designed solely for one of tb» 
impairments. It includes, but is not limited to, sucn combinations as 

dLf-blind. y im P aired - s P eec h impaired. The term does not include 

CHILD IN NEED OF ASSESSMENT/DIAGNOSTIC 

This classification can be used for new student* re>f a r-r- a A e 

either mppc „ * t / ... stuaents reterred for assessment in 

11: speech and ianguage »*°^> > 



Ta ^l^iT^ Zed |^ atlnnal D3ta SySt6m; Ma DUal ° f instruction.. 
PMiHh« a » and Alternative Educati on, Child Find/CEDS/Earlv 

Maryland' 19^^ Unit ' Mo ^gomery County Public Schools, R^iUe! 
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